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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this. church 
shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of-fellowship in the church 
shall be acceptance of the essential principles 
of the '!niversalist faith and acknowledgment 
of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as: con- 
faining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The Mother and Child on our cover was done by GIAMBAT-. 


TISTA SALVI SASSOFERRATO, who lived and worked in 
Italy, 1605 to 1685. Sassoferrato was noted for his Madonnas. 


DONALD B. F. HOYT is minister of the Congress Square 
Universalist Church, Portland, Maine. Dr. Hoyt is an un- 
usually skillful storyteller, and has for several years added 
to the joy of the Christmas season in his churches by telling 
original stories. The Christmas Inn is one of these stories. 


DONALD K. EVANS speaks to his people in Ohio in Our 
Challenge. Mr. Evans is state superintendent-elect in Ohio. 


BERNARD POSTAL, who has written a most useful and 
interesting article on Christmas-Hanukah Celebrations, is 
former exchange editor of the New York Times, and at present 
information director for B’nai B’rith, national Jewish brother- 
hood. 


GEORGE E. HUNTLEY, executive chairman of the St. 
Lawrence Theological School drive for the $100,000 John 
Murray Atwood fund, says of the work, Well Begun. 


VIVIAN T. POMEROY gladdens all of us with his Christmas 
prayer, Trees, “Praise be to God for such a happy tree!’”—and 
tells the children a story, May He Come In? 


CARL H. OLSON, who writes wise and witty counsel To 
Servicemen Discharged or About to Be Discharged, is minister 
of the First Universalist Church of Minneapolis, and a trustee 
of the Universalist Church of America. 


WALTER W. VAN KIRK, who reports on the Christian 
Deputation to Japan, is executive secretary of the Department 
of International Justice and Good Will of the Federal Council. 


SHELDON CHRISTIAN writes with insight on one of our 
common problems of churchmanship, in The True Vine. 
Mr. Christian is editor of the Maine Universalist. 


The Manger in the Temple 


St. Francis of Assisi, who, more than any other man in 
Christendom, “succeeded in linking the common heart to the happy 
humanities of Jesus,” first placed the manger scene in the very 
shadow of the altar of God. On Christmas Eve in 1223, he and his 
brethren brought an ox and an ass and manger fittings into the 
church at Greccio. This simple but vivid portrayal of the Nativity 
was spread by the Franciscans until the tableau of Mary and 
Joseph and the Babe in the Manger became known and loved 
everywhere in the western world. 

This tender glorification of the humble brought then, and still 
brings home to every mind, the truth that wherever men, women, 
and children live and work and have gentle fellowship with innocent 
beasts, there is the temple of God. Wherever fathers and mothers 
dream and plan and sacrifice for children, wherever children know 
the security of love and fellowship with God’s humblest creatures, 
there 7s the temple of the living God. Other festivals of the home 
there are, and it is right that they should be, but Christmas is the 
festival of the home.—E. H. L. 
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) illumined cradle. 
| friend in the choir loft, called out a cheery “Hi!” and 
j walked on, bearing her light with completely unself- 
| conscious ease, to the waiting boys and girls who lighted 
; their candles from hers. 
| up the aisle, spreading the light to the candles of the 
j waiting worshipers, they passed on something else also. 
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a Where Is Christmas? 


‘a the dusk of Christmas Eve last year a little girl, 


whose daddy was on the other side of the world, 


| climbed the chancel steps to the manger scene and 
| lighted her candle from a light nearby. She paused a 


moment, and with shining eyes peered into the 
Then, as she turned, she spied a 


As the young ushers walked 


It was the wonder and the joy and the unfeigned 


' friendliness in the heart of that little child. And in that 


blessed moment Christmas was in that church. 
And where is Christmas in this year of 1945? It is 


j where wonder, joy and friendliness dwell in human 


hearts. And that, in spite of headlines and heartaches, 
is in mapy, many places. 
Christmas is in the heart of Carl Fisher, on his way 


to help Dutch children. Christmas is in far and lonely 


outposts where our Unitarian and Quaker and Congre- 
gational friends are today laboring for Europe’s 


| stricken folk. Christmas is where our gallant fellow- 
‘workers, those splendid young women from Ginling 
| College, are bringing more and better life to hundreds 


of people in the interior of China. And Christmas is 


| in the hearts of our Universalist women who make this 
| work possible. 


AWhere men and women give long hours of time 


_ and, thought and energy to the unpublicized and little 


appreciated business of keeping our homes for aged 
people running, and keeping the people in them com- 


| fortable and happy, there, too, is Christmas. 


The Universalist women, the doctors and the nurses 


| who open the doors to life in the Clara Barton Camp 
} for Diabetic Girls, have Christmas in their hearts and 
‘keep the light of Christmas burning all year and every 


} year. 


In Outlaw’s Bridge, North Carolina, where Gus and 
Becky Ulrich are giving the best years of their life 


} without measure and without stint, Christmas is real 
and Christmas is permanent. 


In the hills where 
Hannah Powell ministers again to her people, there, 


| also, is Christmas. 


On every continent, on hundreds of remote islands, 


and in tropic jungles is found the dwelling place of 
Christmas. The devoted priests and loyal nuns of 
Roman Catholicism who minister to lepers are daily 
revelations of Christmas spirit. The German-born and 
German-bred Lutheran, Dr. Schweitzer, in his self-im- 
posed African exile, brings the light to people who 
walked in darkness. Christmas is in the hearts of 
Methodist doctors and Baptist teachers who, with 
courage, skill, and good cheer, have kept needed hospi- 
tals and schools serving men and women, even in war. 

Christmas is not everywhere in this year of 1945, 
but neither is Christmas dead. In spite of greed and 
hate and stupidity in the life of man, Christmas lives. 
Christmas lives in the hearts of men and women where 
the wonder of life and the joy of life and the spirit of 
good will abide. 

Wonder of wonders, joy of joys, Christmas can be 
in all our hearts, for, 


It isn’t far to Bethlehem town! 

It’s anywhere that Christ comes down 
And finds in people’s friendly face 

A welcome and abiding place. 

The road to Bethlehem runs right through 
The homes of folk like me and you. 


New Year and Old Heartaches 


Before Tue CuristiAN Leaver appears again, this 
Year of Our Lord 1945 will have passed completely 
into history. Perhaps historians will call 1945 the year 
of the atom bomb. Whether it is finally marked as 
the year of victory for democracy and peace is for the 
future to tell. The answer to this question depends in 
large part on how Christian the Christian nations 
really are, in the new. year of 1946. 

Whatever place the old year had in the large affairs 
of human history, it will remain forever unforgettable 
for its pull on individual human hearts. All of us lived 
through days and weeks of intense anxiety in 1945. 
Many of us experienced heartaches. Some knew stark 
heartbreak. Some there are who sit in darkness, this 
holiday season. For all such, friends and strangers, we 
pray for spiritual peace, the faith that all will yet be 
well, with us and with those we have loved and lost. 
“Ror death is but an altar rail at the communion of 


all souls.” 
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Massachusetts 


ASSACHUSETTS ministers are on the march. 
Led by a dozen-and-a-half vigorous younger men 
who are determined to make their churches more use- 
ful servants of our time, seventy-five per cent of the 
parish ministers of the old Commonwealth addressed 
themselves to the concrete details of a program of 
aggressive liberal churchmanship, at their Worcester 
conference, reported in this Leapgr. The Findings 
Committee of the gathering brought in a fourteen- 
point program that was intelligently thought out and 
practical in its proposals. 
The spirit of this splendid group is reflected in the 
brief but pointed preamble to the recommendations: 


Profoundly aware of the critical conditions in our Ameri- 
can life and in the world, convinced that our common human 
problems can be solved upon the basis of a religion of 
universal truths universally applied, and believing that the 
religion we hold is a solvent of these problems, we are de- 
etermined that the Universalist churches in Massachusetts, 
the agencies through which we labor, shall be strengthened. 


The reference to the churches of Massachusetts, 
“the agencies though which we labor,” is the key to this 
conference. There was no time wasted on wishful 


on the March 


thinking. The “Alas, and if we only had more wealth 
or more people” school of thought was absent. The 
emphasis was directed toward making the resources 
which we have serve in the best manner possible. That 
old and one-time hardy-perennial debate, over whether 
or not we have a distinctive mission, was also conspicu- 
ous by its absence. Every man who was there knows 
that he has a great mission and a grave responsibility. 
Every man who was present is determined to make his 


church an aggressive center of moral integrity and ° 


spiritual good will. 

There were questionings about the absent brethren. 
There was no unkind criticism of men not present. 
There was honest recognition of the many things that 
prevent ministers from leaving their parishes during the 
church year. There was a strong desire to have all 
Universalist ministers of the state in on the program 
one hundred per cent. 


If the young men of Massachusetts keep their zeal, | 
if we who are older back them up, and last and not 


least, if the laity of Massachusetts churches do their | 


part, Universalism in Massachusetts will be on the 
march into years of great service. 


“CAN’T WE ‘CAN’ THE CANNED CHRISTMAS 
MUSIC?” 

HE first time we heard the strains of “Oh, Come, 

All Ye Faithful,” and “Silent Night,” coming to us 
across Boston common, through the twilight of an early 
December day last year, we were cheered and uplifted. 
The nine thousand, nine hundred and ninety-ninth time 
we heard those sacred bars, often distorted through 
badly-adjusted loudspeakers on thé street or in a 
crowded department store, we longed for a good old- 
fashioned Fourth of July celebration, with unsafe fire- 
crackers exploding, barkers yelling and dogs bark- 
ing. In spite of the fact that some things are so beauti- 
ful and so sacred that they should never be made 
common, we unintentionally make common to the 
point of vulgarity these very things. The broadcasting 
of recorded Christmas music is a case in point. 

We fear that we are speaking too late to get results 
this year. We believe that churches and church people 
should register a resolute objection to the practice. 
Business organizations with a genuine desire to con- 
tribute to the pleasures of the holiday season as well 
as a desire to advertise spend a good bit of money on 
such music. They certainly do not intend to offend, 
but the practice has become distinctly offensive to 
' thousands of sensitive ears and more sensitive spirits. 

As we heard a small boy say last year, “Can’t we 
‘can’ the canned Christmas music?”—which, being in- 
terpreted,’means quit, cease, desist, refrain. We say, 
Amen. The place for “Silent Night” and “Oh, Come, 
All Ye Faithful” is not in the busy marketplace but in 
the Christian church on Christmas Eve, or broadcast 


by a well-adjusted machine from the church tower on 
the Holy Night. 
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GIFTS 
RIGHT gold, sweet frankincense, and healing myrrh 


the wise men brought to the Christ. child. | 


Brighter than gold, sweeter than frankincense, more 
healing than myrrh, are the gifts he brought to men. 
Shining courage to believe the right in the face of 
wrong, and to do the right in the face of threat and 
scorn, Jesus brought to men. Sweet patience and 
sweeter charity he gave to erring folk. And to a 
wounded world he brought healing faith. 

As we should freely give, we should also graciously 
receive. Advent should teach not only the spirit of 
generous giving but also the high art of gracious receiv= 
ing. One valid expression of the Christmas spirit, then, 


is gracious acknowledgment of those gifts of human — 
courage, patience, charity, and faith that are daily | 


poured into our lives by those with whom we live and 
work. 


BACK ISSUES OF “CHRISTENDOM” FOR 
EUROPEAN MINISTERS 


HE Literature Committee of the World Council 
of Churches is anxious to get copies of Christendom 
dated after 1939, to give them to the clergy of Europe, 
who have been cut off from American Christian thought 


during the war years. Copies should be sent to Herbert | 


C. Lytle, 297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Our 
only question about this project is why just Christen- 
dom? Why not also a representative group of American 
religious publications? Variety of thought enriches our 


American religious culture. We suggest, in addition to | 
Christendom, the Churchman, Advance, Zions Herald, | 


the Christian Register and Tur Curistran LEADER. 
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FPHE great feast of the Passover was ended. Out 
i of the city gate streamed the multitudes on their 
_ way to all parts of the world. In the excitement of 
departure there was little effort towards the forming 
of family groups; as the people from each community 
had camped together during the feast, so in their 
village groups they mingled with the larger human 
torrent. Through the first day the children would run 
about, playing and shouting along the edges of the 
procession. No need to wonder about them. They 
were somewhere along the line. Neighbors and friends 
would be glad to share lunch with them. Supper time 
would bring them to the family fire. In such happy 
and contended mood trudged the band from the north, 
from the town of Nazareth. 

At the close of day the pilgrims halted. Fires were 
lighted. High through the balmy spring air drifted the 
smoke from hundreds of family hearths; the descent of 
darkness upon the land made visible each gleaming 
‘center of family life. Among these, the home circle of 
Joseph, the carpenter, quietly and expectantly awaited 
- the return of their first-born, their beloved son Joshua. 
All around them for some time they had heard the 
happy voices of dozens of children responding to the 
-welcome of their parents. Their second son, Jacob, had 
come to his own family nest an hour ago, but Joshua 
—where was Joshua? 

_ The mother spoke. “Joseph, it is dark now. Don’t 
you think you had better look for Joshua?” 

The slightly-built carpenter gazed into the dark 
eyes of his wife, eyes even larger than usual from 
worry. He laid a hand upon her head, and patted it 
soothingly. “What is there to be anxious about? He is 
talking to somebody of this first visit to the Temple. 
He, is filled with so much of what he saw that he just 
has to tell everybody about it. Let’s wait a while 
longer.” ; 

Waiting did not bring Joshua. Now, the father was 
vexed. He would soon find the boy. Leaving Jacob 
with the mother, he marched off with a stern coun- 
tenance. But as he visited fireside after fireside, the 
stern expression grew into anxiety and then alarm. 
Much later, he returned to his wife with his dismal 
report shown plainly in his whole bearing. Neighbors 
and friends already were there to give comfort and 
advice. Of course, they agreed, the boy was in no 
danger. He could take care of himself. It was too 
‘late and too dark to look for him now, but in the morn- 
ing they would find him right soon. 

The family of Joseph did ndt sleep much through 


the rest of the darkness. Just as soon as day began to 
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The Christmas Inn 


Donald B. F. Hoyt 


appear, they ate a hasty breakfast, and, consigning 
Jacob to the friendly care of neighbors, the two parents 
went back along the route. To the very end of the 
long line of pilgrims they went, and up the deserted 
road to the city; nowhere had they found any trace of 
Joshua. They visited the recent plot where they had 
camped. No one was there. They went to the 
bazaars which had so fascinated the boy; no one 
remembered seeing him the day before. At last, 
towards midday they climbed the hill to the Temple, 
to report their tragic loss to the authorities. And they 
saw Gamaliel, the gracious young grandson of the 
blessed Hillel, and, as a teacher, already famed for 
his gentle, yet firm interpretation of the Law. He was 
standing as though expecting them at the gate to the 
Court of the Women. He saw them, he smiled, and 
advanced towards them, taking each by a hand. 

“Let me banish anxiety from your hearts,” he said. 
“He whom you seek is safe and well. Come with me.” 

He turned, and without a word the wondering pair 
followed. From the open door of one of the chambers 
came the voice of Joshua! At the door the three 
stopped. For a moment, the mother was statue-like 
with amazement. Joseph, too, had not a word. There 
in the midst of learned men of the Temple was Joshua, 
not disheveled, but shining with cleanliness.and sheer 
goodness. He was giving his answers to the queries of 
the scholars about his opinions—not about his school- 
ing—of the Law. And they were listening with 
respect. 

“He has been with us since early morning,” said 
Gamaliel. 

Then the mother ran forward, knelt and clasped the 
boy in her arms. “Where have you been? Why should 
you do this to us? Haven’t you any thought for your 
father and mother?” The questions sobbed forth tor- 
rentially. Calmly the child looked into his mother’s 
face. He said gently, “Mother, why didn’t you come 
earlier. I have been waiting for you. Did you not 
know that I would be in God’s house? Have you not 
taught me that he is my Father?” 

“But, where were you all the night?” 

“T was well cared for by a kind innkeeper, but it is 
a long story. Let us go now, and I will tell you all 
about it.” 

Joseph, seeing that rebukes were not fitted to the 
occasion. put his arm around the boy’s shoulders and 
hugged him close. Now the learned men had risen and 
were talking among themselves. “Truly an amazing 
event.” “Great hope for the future of our people, when 
even the youthful can interpret the Law.” “Already 
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we have a prophet among us.” They questioned the 
parents about their son. Who had been his instructor? 
Was he studious? Did he play with other lads? Would 
they make certain that another opportunity like this 
might be theirs at their next visit to the Temple? 

Firmly, yet without rudeness, the two took their 
child with them to the outer court. Gamaliel accom- 
panied them. He wanted Joshua to become one of his 
students, disciples, as soon as it could be arranged. 
“I want to preserve in him that gentle demeanor. I 
want to save him from the spirit-killing, hair-splitting 
accuracy of the Scribe. I see in him a coming teacher 
of the unhappy people of this land, a humbler of the 
arrogant, a lifter of the humble. Bring him to me. 
Will you promise?” 

They could not promise. His words filled the 
mother’s heart with strange foreboding. To Joseph, 
they seemed proper praise for his first-born. At the 
Temple gate, Gamaliel said his formal farewell. He 
spoke the traditional blessing over the kneeling Joshua. 
He urged the parents to care for their child, a treasure 
entrusted to their keeping. 

Lingering in the city only to buy provisions, the 
family group once more took up the long journey to 
the north country. No need for frantic haste. They 
would never catch up with the larger caravan. And 
during the sunny afternoon as they walked along, 
Joshua told his story. 


The Child’s Story 

You remember how you told me, Mother, to stay 
with our friends, during the rush when the people left 
the city. I tried to, but somehow, at the gate, I was 
torn. away, and when I got through to the open land 
I could not see anyone I knew. I ran along the outside 
- of the line, trying to find our people, but all were 
strangers. I asked for the Nazareth community, but 
no one paid attention to me. Through the midday 
halt, I kept on looking for you. I really was anxious 
now, for we had passed a village which I did not 
recognize; Bethlehem, they said, was its name. I 
realized that I was on the wrong route. I knew that 
I would have to go back to the city to find the right 
way. Against the current I made my way back to the 
village, but it was already late afternoon. I knew that 
darkness was no time for me to be on the road, that 
I would have to stay somewhere for the night. I was 
not fearful for myself, but I was grieved for you and 
father, for already you must have been wondering 
about me. 

I was hungry. There was an inn. There might be 
food for me, if the keeper knew my situation. I en- 
tered the door and I saw a large, ruddy-faced man. 
To my surprise, he put his arm about me and invited 
me to stay the night. He acted as though he had been 
expecting me. I told him what had happened to me. 
As he listened, a smile lighted his sad features, a tender- 
ness shone from his eyes. He bowed his great, shaggy 
head, folded his huge hands and uttered these words, 
“O God of my fathers, I thank thee that after so long 
a time thou hast brought me this opportunity.” 

He asked me questions, one after another. He 
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fairly shot them at me. Were my mother and father 
still living? What did they look like? How old was 
I? Suddenly he broke off. “What am I doing?” he 
said, “Here I am just talking, throwmg away the 
greatest gift I ever received!” Then, there was action. 
He supervised the cleansing of my person. He shouted 
orders for the evening meal. He was my host at supper 
in his own chamber. I tell you, at times, I was made to 
wonder at his kindness. I was not frightened. But 
why should all this attention be showered upon a boy? 
He told me not to worry about what had happened to 
me, that it must have been so planned, that great good 
would come of it. He acted as though a great weight 
had rolled off his shoulders. Once, he murmured, “O 
blessed day of release!” 

After the gracious and ample meal, we did not 
linger on our couches. Jumping up, he said briskly, 
“My boy, you are tired. Much as I want to talk with 
you, I know you are sleepy; already your eyes are 
heavy. Come with me.” 

He grasped my arm and conducted me to a garden 
at the rear of the inn, and, in the midst of the plot 
was a little house. It was more than a playhouse. It 
was a tiny guesthouse, for one person! He led me 


within. Inside, it was furnished better than any place — 


I had ever seen. The big fellow said, “This is your 
lodging. You are its first guest. For nearly twelve 
years it has been prepared every day for its lodger. 
This night, it shall be yours. Now, no questions. 


There is a story, but a long one. In the morning, on | 


the way to the city, you will hear it.” 
With that, he left me. I was tired. I prepared 
myself for the night, spoke my prayers, and lay upon 


the wondrously soft bed. It was quiet there in the | 


darkness. Not far off was the stable. I heard the 
occasional movements and grunts of the beasts. 
eyes closed, and when next I opened them it was 
morning. The keeper of the inn was standing by my 
bed. He had water and towels. 

After breakfast, we went again into the gardens 
There was an ass, a frisky young creature. The host 
said, “He has never yet felt a human weight. Get on 
him while I hold him.” T declared that the journey was 
short, that I could walk it easily; the man was urgent 
about my riding. He, himself, would go with me to 
lead the beast. “Into the city, you shall ride thus,” he 
said, and to himself, “Who knows, it may be a prophecy 
fulfilled?” 

And while they followed the road to the city, the 
big man related a wondrous tale to the listening lad. 


The Innkeeper’s Story 


That inn has been mine all my life. I received it 
from my father, who owned it before me. It has ever 
been my pride to be a good host to the public. Many 
have I fed and given a night’s rest without charge. 
Never did I feel a qualm of conscience, till one night 
more than a decade past, and never have I forgotten 
that sad event. It has been a burden upon my soul 
till last evening. But let me tell just how it happened. 

The Emperor had declared a census must be taken 
of all the people of our land. The count was to be made 
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according to our ancient family groups; so the members 
of each family were to gather at that place whence 
they originated. I knew that our village would be 
crowded by visitors. I hired extra help in the inn. 
And during the days of the crowded visitation I was 
not often at the door. I was everywhere, seeing to the 
running of my house, praying for strength to last 
through each day, and each night, too, for that matter. 
I must have realized that my inn could not have held 
all who came, that some, many, would have to be 
turned away; for I held one room always in reserve for 
) *the unknown needy traveler. And I instructed the 
|. doorkeeper to turn no one away without calling me. 


«Well, at the end of the busiest of those bustling 
days, I lay down upon my couch beside my wife, who 
has been dead these last ten years. I had hardly got 
to sleep before I was called to see a sight that had 
frightened my servants. Everyone was up to behold 
it. Why, here it was midnight and the whole land was 
bright as day! I ran out into the street and looked 
upward to the heavens. And above me I saw a light, 
like the sun. I could not look at it directly, for its rays 
were blinding. It seemed to be right over my inn. And 
then, I heard the babble of many voices. The noise 
was coming towards me. Up the street, I saw a great 
crowd. approaching in the strange, soft light. The men, 
dozens of them, stopped before my inn, I retreated 
before them as they came right into the yard. And 

their babble kept right on. I stood in the door. The 
men saw me. I held up my hand, till they were silent, 
but before I could ask what they meant by all this 
uproar, they started to shout at me. I could gather 
that they were asking one question, “Where is he? 
Where fs the babe?” And while I tried to make them 
understand that I knew nothing of any baby, one of 
them cried, “In the stable!” and all took up the refrain, 
“To the stable!” And pellmell they rushed to the back 
of the inn. 
Of course I followed, wondering what I could do to 
protect my property from this mob. But already a 
| hush had come upon the men. A few had entered the 
_ tiny stable, and I was astonished to see that my stable 
was lighted. I squeezed my body, inch by inch, 
~ toward the door, and looked inside. A group of roughly- 
clad men from the crowd were gathered about a young 
man, and all were looking down wonderingly and 
tenderly upon a little baby who lay on a straw bed 
beside his mother. Never will I forget the look in that 
mother’s eyes as she gazed upward at her husband! 
The babe, of course, lay asleep, its tiny hands beside 
its cheeks. Delegation by delegation the men came 
inside, looked reverently and silently, and withdrew. 
I took one of them aside, and said, “Tell me the mean- 
ing of all this.” 

“We are shepherds,’ he said. “We were in the 
fields, tending our flocks, nodding with drowsiness. 
Suddenly a great light burst upon us from the heavens. 
It was just as you see it now. So bright, yet so soft. 
A strange silence seemed to hold all the world. A 
moment of that, then we were surrounded by music, 
music such as no man ever heard in this world. David, 
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so sweetly playing upon his harp, surely could not have 
made such divine harmony. Then, from the music, 
perhaps part of the melody, sounded a voice. It was 
not exactly a voice, but we heard it. It was as if 
quietness itself spoke to the quietness within us. It 
bade us go to the village, to the stable of the inn, to 
behold our king. Then that music swelled more 
strongly, and to us came the sound of heavenly chant- 
ing, as though the stars, pale in that light, sang to- 
gether. The chorus sang, so softly, yet so clearly, of 
peace among men, of good will on the earth. Then 
slowly the beautiful sound faded, and we were alone, 
but the light remained. Without a word of discussion, 
we arose and came here. But as we neared the village, 
our excitement got the better of us, and we did make 
much noise. Now, we are quiet again. Sir, say, if you 
want to, that we were dreaming. We know better. 
Besides, yonder is the babe.” 

Slowly, with backward glances, the shepherds left 
the yard. My gentle wife, Rebekah, had joined me 
and we stood hand in hand, surrounded by our hired 
help. I led Rebekeh to the new parents and their babe. 
She immediately became the mother’s attendant. I 
questioned the father. How was it that this babe had 
no better birthplace than my stable? Did he not know 
that my inn was the place for such a thing? 

He told me, with no trace of rancor, that he and 
his wife had been turned away from the inn, the night 
before, that the lad who said there was no room in the 
house had brought them to this stable, and for that 
shelter, in the packed village, they were grateful. . . 

Then, indeed, I was angry. I went out to the yard 
and looked at the assembled help. I did not need to 
ask which of them had done this thing. I saw at once 
by his expression, both scared and sulky, that it was 
that young rascal, Judas, whom I had taken on a few 
days earlier. He was always concerned with the inn’s 
business. He would estimate the probable worth of 
each guest. He had found it strange when I had told 
him never to turn anyone away without at least feeding 
him. He had said, “Is this a business or a charity?” 
T had cuffed him, not too hard, for his impudence. So, 
he was at the door when this couple had asked for 
lodging. They were dust-stained and weary. They 
did not look like paying guests. So, disobeying my 
orders, he had told them there was no room. But, 
something within him made him do an extraordinary 
thing. He had taken them to the stable, and brought 
them supper. 

_I said to the boy, “You may have slighted your 
king. Almost you betrayed him.” He was so re- 
pentant, so sad, that I had nothing more to say. 

Well, before another hour had passed, my Rebekah, 
with the help of us men, had moved the mother and 
child into the inn. For ten days they stayed with us. 
And all through the days, men and women and even 
their children came to our inn. As often as possible, 
they were permitted to see the child and the mother. 
Of course, the father was not sought out for any 
special attention; it’s always. that way. But he and I 
spent many hours together. He was a carpenter, and, 
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much as I objected, he borrowed tools and made many 
a repair and improvement about the place. He did so 
much for me that when they departed I refused to 
accept payment from the man. Besides, my heart was 
sore troubled at the knowledge of having a child born 
in my stable instead of the inn. I felt that I sensed 
the silent reproach of the visitors, that all my hospital- 
ity was too late, too late. Suppose, I thought, that this 
child should become one of the great men of this world, 
to be remembered for all time, and forever would live 
the fact that he had been born in my stable. Certainly, 
I was not directly responsible, but the real responsi- 
bility was mine. The head is always held in reproach 
for the mistakes of his institution. 

I was no longer the jolly host. I was a humble and 
a quiet man, filled to choking with unexpressed grief. 

And when they left, for their home in the north 
country, I knew that I might never see them again. 
They were grateful; that mother, how gracious she was, 
like a queen! But, you know how it is. Even our sons 
leave home, and we never hear from them till they 
return, often after many years. 

Without them, my place was mighty lonely. Some- 
thing, too, went out of me, and I brooded more and 
more. My Rebekah, ah, she understood. She said, 
one day: “You must do some act of expiation; then you 
will feel lighter in your heart. What shall it be? I 
know. You can build a place such as you think should 
have been the birthplace of that child, build it right 
in your own yard.” 

So, I did that. It took a long time, for I am not a 
rich man. Whenever I had a little money ahead, I 
hired the skilled workmen for a season. The common 
labor I did with my own hands. I tell you, it helped 
me wonderfully. And when, after two years, the little 
house was finished, my wife and I stood side by side 
and viewed it. She said: “Now you have a place for 
the lodging of any child who comes to our door. He 
may not bea king, but what you do in that king’s name 
is done as for him.” 

We transformed the yard into that garden. That 
little house was made ready every day. But the years 
passed, and never did a child come to us; never did we 
turn anyone away. Our village was never crowded as 
during that fateful week. My Rebekah died soon after 
the work was done, and I have kept up the vigil, alone. 
And at last you came to my door. I say, child, that 
you have been the instrument of the Most High God. 
This night may not become known among the genera- 
tions after this, but I am at peace. : 

But here we are, already at the city gate. Where 
shall I take your 

“Then,” said Joshua to his parents, “I replied, 
‘There is but one place where my father and mother 
will look for me. Often have they told me that the 
Temple is my Father’s house. So there I must be 
when they come back to the city.’ 

“At the Temple gate, our beloved Gamaliel was 
standing. I told him what had happened. I spoke my 
farewell to the big man. He put his huge hand under 
my chin, lifted up my face, gazed into it, long and 
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fixedly; the tears ran down his cheeks. Just when I 
wondered if he would ever cease his long gaze, he 
broke away and went hurrying down the hill.” 

Then asked Joshua, of the listening, quiet woman, 
“Ts not that a wonderful story, Mother?” 

But the dark-eyed mother walked on, looking into 
the infinite distance, into the unrolling span of time. 
She embraced her son, with his shining red-gold locks. 
And all these things she pondered, kept safe within her 
heart. 


Christmasse Bells A Ringing 


Two sorrie thynges there be: 
Nay, three. 

A Neste from which ye 
fledglings have been taken; 

A redde Rose from ye wilde 
bough rudelie shaken; 

A Lambe forsaken. 


Of gladde thynges there be more: 
Yea, foure. 

A Larke above ye olde Neste 
blithelie singing; 

A redde Rose springing in safetie 
from a Rocke; 

A Shepherde bringing a Lambe, 
founde, in his arms; 

And Christmasse Bells A Ringing, 


—Ancient Carol. 


Denmark Plans to Educate 
140,000 German Refugees 


ITTLE Denmark, long a model of. democratic 

4 statehood, with a record of unique political stabil- 
ity in strife-torn Europe, is undertaking a liberal pro- 
gram of education for thousands of German refugees now 
within her borders. At a recent meeting of the Danish 
Students’ Association, according to Danish Radio, 
Johannes Kjaerboel, chief of the Danish refugee admin- 
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istration and former Minister of Social Affairs, assured — 


his listeners that the Danes are not treating the Ger- 
man refugees the way Germans treated their prisoners. 

Telling of the indescribable chaos which prevailed 
among refugees at the time of the German capitulation, 
Kjaerboel said: “It is hoped that by the first of 
December 140,000 refugees will be quartered in bar- 
racks, and an educational program for both adults and 
children will be put into operation among the German 
refugees. School books are being prepared and, with 
the help of anti-Nazi teachers, everything is being done 
to counteract Nazi influence in the refugee camps. The 
camps will be properly equipped for the winter to pre- 
vent disease which might possibly endanger the Danish 
population.” 

A number of students at the meeting pointed out 
that if the Germans are to be re-educated to become 
democratic-minded people, it must be done by demo- 
cratic means.—Worldover Press. 
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A New Leader for Ohio Universalists 


Donald K. Evans Comes to Superintendent's Work 
From Twenty Years of Successful Parish Ministry 


DP) ee K. EVANS, who will take office as super- 
intendent of Universalist churches in Ohio early 
m 1946, comes to this work from a background of 
* twenty years of successful work in the parish ministry. 
Mr. Evans is also probably the only one of our state 
superintendents who can claim as part of his record a 
stage appearance on Broadway. The editor of Tur 
Curist1AN Leaver remembers journeying, some years 
ago, from his Brooklyn parish to Manhattan to see the 
St. Lawrence University Mummers compete in an inter- 
collegiate dramatic contest. Donald Evans played the 
part of the Vendor in Alfred Kreymborg’s delightful 
fantasy, Lima Beans. St. Lawrence did not win the 
contest, but the critics remarked on the able perform- 
ance of Evans in the St. Lawrence play. The incident 
is not without point, for, from the time he left theo- 
logical school in 1927, Donald K. Evans has been doing 
things thoroughly and well, without fuss or fanfare. 
He will bring strength and vision to liberal religion in 
Ohio. 

Mr. Evans is a native Ohioan. He was born in 
_ Akron in 1903. He attended the grammar school and 
high school in Akron, and was for one year a student 
at Akron University. He received the degree of 
Bachelor of Science from St. Lawrence University in 
1925 afd the Bachelor of Divinity degree from the 
Theological School of St. Lawrence in 1927. He has 
done extensive graduate work at the University of 
Chicago, in Bible literature and religious education. 

Before he went to St. Paul’s Church, Chicago, in 


1939, Mr. Evans had three pastorates, Morrisville, 
Vermont, 1926-1930, Middleport, New York, 1930-1935, 
Clinton, Illinois, 1935-1939. 

In Chicago Mr. Evans has been active in both 
church and civic affairs. He has served since 1939 as 
trustee and secretary of the Illinois Universalist Con- 
vention and as chairman of the state Department of 
Religious Education. In 1938 he was president of the 
Midwest Universalist Summer Institute, and in 1940 
he was dean of the Institute. He is also a trustee and 
vice-president of the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion. In addition to being the active and conscientious 
minister of St. Paul’s, Mr. Evans served the city as 
president of the Woodlawn Associated Clubs, in 1943, 
as chairman of the Family Service Bureau of the United 
Charities of Chicago, and as a member of the Protes- 
tant Relations Committee on Youth Activities of the 
Chicago Church Federation, 1943-1945. He is a 
member of the Kiwanis Club and the Chicago Society 
for Biblical Research. 

Mr. Evans is the author of numerous articles in the 
Ohio Universalist, the Illinois State Messenger, and 
other magazines. 

In 1927 Mr. Evans married Doris L. Morton of 
Akron, Ohio. The Evanses have two children, Betty 
Lou, sixteen, and Nancy Mae, eleven. 

Tuer CuristiAn Leaver is happy to print Mr. Evans’ 
first statement to the Ohio Universalists, especially 
since his challenge to Ohio Universalists is really a 
challenge to Universalists everywhere. LDS ba te 


s Our Challenge o 


ae Donald K. Evans 


R. JOHN KNOX, professor of Sacred Literature 


at Union Theological Seminary, in an essay in. 


the book, The Christian Answer, speaks of the church 
as being a “particular and highly distinctive kind of 
human community.” In explanation he goes on to say 
that he is not thinking of particular congregations or 
denominations but of the church as standing for a kind 
of culture. Everyone is born into this culture in the 
same way that he is born into a home or country, and 
everyone participates in it, consciously or un- 
consciously. Thought, habit, life itself is shaped by the 
influence it brings to bear. No one can escape the 
impingement of the Christian Church, few really want 
to escape it, and all find life yicher and fuller because 
of the culture represented by the church. Under the 
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inspiration of this culture come most, if not all, of the 
things man values in life. And it follows that a man’s 
life is more completely lived, more adequately ex- 
pressed, more thoroughly satisfied when it most con- 
sciously expresses the culture the church has brought 
into being. 

It is my conviction that this culture has been given 
increased depth and meaning with the development of 
the liberal church and our own particular expression of 
liberalism, the Universalist church. When Christian 
culture was born, its very birth struggle was won and 
the confining bonds broken. Christianity was given 
to the world, to Jew and Gentile alike, and it prospered 
mightily. After it won the Roman Empire, it shackled 
itself with bonds similar to those it had thrown off at 
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first. Christianity became the expression of a select 
group, rigidly prescribed and highly confined. Only 
when a vision of the early genius of the movement was 
born again were the bonds released. 

Liberalism has always supplied the impetus by 
which our Christian culture has attempted to restore 
to itself the all-inclusiveness of its beginning. That 
is what the Universalist Church has meant among the 
churches of the Christian tradition. From the days 
of Relly, De Benneville, Murray, Ballou, Shinn, and 
the nameless Fathers here and abroad, the insistence 
upon the Christian culture as being open and free to 
all, unrestricted by man-made laws and interpretations, 
has been the message our church has proclaimed. God’s 
love and care and concern is for all mankind. No 
restrictive covenants of man can change that original 
emphasis of the Christian tradition. 

It is noticeable that in communities where the 
liberal tradition, the Universalist tradition, is lacking, 
the partialisms of orthodoxy are most pronounced. 
Few communities where the liberal tradition has found 
root and flourished are dominated by the narrow 
doctrinaires. This ought to make us pause. Christian 
culture suffers when its liberal spirit dims. Something 
of its original meaning is lost and something of its 
fine fire is quenched. Today the partialisms, with 
their insistence that their way is the only way, and 
with their eyes fixed on another world, are on the 
march. They would force religion and the Christian 
culture back into a mold which it long since broke. 
Liberalism and Universalism is called decadent, power- 
less, ineffectual. (The same thing was said not too 
long ago about another great cultural pattern, democ- 


racy.) The time has come for liberals—for Universal- 
ists—to show the strength that is latent within them, 
to rise up in their power and insist once again that the 
Christian culture which is part of their genius is still 
a culture for all mankind, unhampered by restriction 
or barrier. 

This, as I see it, is the work of the Universalist 
Church in Ohio. This, I understand, is what the 
trustees of the Ohio Convention have in mind when 
they speak of strengthening the Ohio churches. They 
have invited me to direct the work and I have 
accepted the invitation. Specific methods and pro- 
grams will necessarily await a study of the actual 
situation in the state. But the directive is clear. We 
have a great message to give, a message to give des- 
perately needed in a world torn by partialisms. We 
have a consecrated and loyal people. We have minis- 
ters of vision and insight. We have churches of long 
standing. Together it will be our task to discover and 
to unleash our unused powers, to gird up our courage, 
to proclaim fearlessly the things for which we stand, 
and to apply specifically the heart of our thought in 
that part of the world in which we live. 

It is not a simple task which lies before us. It is 
not one which will be accomplished overnight. It will 
take time and thought and patience and prayer. But 
when we all work at it together, mindful of the world’s 
need, mindful of Ohio’s need, mindful of what we have 
to give, mindful of our place and position in the great 
stream of Christian culture, mindful of the impinge- 
ment of that culture on every individual, them the 
effort will be worth while and the accomplishments 
will speak for themselves. 


Christmas-Hanukah Celebrations 


Bernard Postal 


HILE Christians celebrate Christmas on the 
twenty-fifth day of December, their Jewish 
classmates celebrate, on the twenty-fifth day of the 
Hebrew month of Kislev (which generally falls during 
December), a holiday called Hanukah, which has much 
in common with Christmas. Hanukah, which in 
Hebrew means dedication, recalls to the Jewish people 
their triumph over a Hitler of the pre-Christian days, 
the Syrian King Antiochus IV. In the year 168 B. C., 
this tyrant decreed that all people in his dominions 
were to worship only the pagan Greek gods and that no 
religion’should be practiced except the idol worship of 
the Greeks. In those days only the Jews worshiped 
the one God, and they rebelled against the decree. 
Hanukah commemorates the victory of the Jewish 
defenders of the true God against the tyranny of 
idolatry in 165 B. C. This holiday is observed for 
eight days, because of the tradition that a cruse of oil 
found in the Jewish Temple in Jerusalem, after the 
defeat of Antiochus, burned for eight days although 
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there was only enough oil for one day. For this reason, 
the kindling of the Hanukah lights in Jewish homes and 
synagogues is the most distinguishing feature of the 
festival. The lights are placed, one the first night and 
an additional one on each successive night, in a candle- 
stick called a Menorah. In modern times, Hanukah 


has become a children’s festival, during which gifts 


are exchanged, games played and songs sung. 

There are many similarities between Christmas and 
Hanukah. Both are observed at the same season of the 
year. Both have illuminated candles as a symbol. 
Both are marked by the exchange of gifts, and both 
commemorate significant religious events. Because of 
these similarities a number of high and junior-high 
schools, as well as an increasing number of elementary 
schools, have taken advantage of the opportunity to 
link Christmas and Hanukah by dramatic programs. 

In the Lincoln Junior High School, Minneapolis, the 
week before Christmas and Hanukah finds the school 
orchestra in the lobby, softly playing Christmas carols 
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HELP FOR HOLLAND 
Rockport Universalists Don’t Wait for Christmas. 


When Carleton Fisher issued the appeal for clothing and household utensils for the people of Holland, 
the folks of the Rockport, Massachusetts, church, under the leadership of Mrs. Cutler B. Knowlton, went 
to work. The picture above speaks for itself. Warm clothes, strong shoes, and serviceable cutlery and 
dishes came pouring in. Hester Newton’s Friendly Shop gave window space for the interesting display 
pictured above. Over twenty-five cartons of clean, mended clothing have been collected and shipped 
to the Universalist Service Committee, Unitarian Collection Warehouse, 31 East 35th St., New York 16, 
N. Y. One hundred and forty pieces of silverware were collected. The work still goes on in Rockport. 
Children of the church school are to bring their Christmas offerings for Dutch children to the church. 


and Hanukah hymns. Throughout the week, the stu- 
dents hear daily concerts of festival music sacred to 
Christians and Jews. The dramatic club presents 
Maeterlink’s The Bluebird at the school assembly, and 
a special program is printed with a cover page depict- 
ing the Christmas and Hanukah symbols, and a story 
describing both holidays and stressing their similarities. 
On one side of the main corridor is a lighted Christmas 
tree and a lighted holly wreath, and on the other a 
stained-glass window effect with the Jewish six-pointed 
Star of David furnishing the background for a lighted 
Hanukah Menorah. Stretched across the corridor is a 
banner bearing the single word: “Understanding.” In 
the social-studies classes the teachers explain the sig- 
nificance of the Christmas and Hanukah symbols to 
Christians and Jews alike. Last year the students 
added a new touch by painting scenes, depicting 
Christmas and Hanukah, on the windows of the wall 
landing, and by writing a Hanukah pageant and 
Christmas tableau. 

John Marshall High School in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
sets up in December a combined display. The exhibit 
is a lighted Christmas tree and the Menorah. The 
Washington School in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
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recognizing the common theme of mother-love in the 
story of the Christ Child and of Hannah and her sons 
in the Hanukah story, as well as the striking parallel in 
dress and setting, has created an annual two-part 
pageant of light, consisting of three scenes each, from 
the Old and New Testaments. The play has proved 
itself very popular, in that it includes a blending of the 
Christmas carols and Hanukah hymns and has a cast 
of both Christian and Jewish children. 

In a New Orleans school, the art class made both 
Christmas and Hanukah cards, during the weeks prior 
to Christmas and Hanukah. Seattle’s Horace Mann 
school has added to its annual school assembly an enact- 
ment of the Hanukah story. The Rogers Junior High 
School. in Stamford, Connecticut, presents an annual 
pageant, called This Season Throughout the World. - 
More than a hundred youngsters of all races and 
religions, dressed in native costumes, depict the Christ- 
mas holiday customs of different nations. Included is 
the Jewish observance of Hanukah. 

So it is that young America, finding it has much in 
common in its religious heritage of spirit and symbol, 
is annually increasing its enthusiasm by celebrating 
together the Christmas and Hanukah festivals. 
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Council of Superintendents’ Meeting 


The Council of Superintendents of the Universalist 
Church of America met at the Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, 
N. Y., November 29-30. Present were Dr. Fred C. 
Leining, New York, Dr. John M. Ratcliff, Massachu- 
setts, Rev. Kenneth C. Hawkes, Maine, Rev. J. Wayne 
Haskell, New Hampshire, Rev. Henry H. Schooley, 
Rhode Island, Rev. William J. Arms, Illinois, Rev. 
Donald K. Evans, Ohio, President Ellsworth C. Rea- 
mon, General Superintendent Dr. Robert Cummins, 
General Field Worker A. Edwin Grimes, and the editor 
of Tur CuristiAnN Leaver, Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone. 

Questions involving broad general policies and 
specific concrete projects held the men in session almost 
continuously. In every question discussed, on policies 
and on projects, the nature of our church fellowship was 
somewhere involved. In connection with the amend- 
ment to our Avowal of Faith proposed by the Ohio 
State Convention, the Council voted “to record the firm 
conviction of its members that our Avowal of Faith 
should always be characterized by an emphasis on an 
inclusive fellowship.” 

There was earnest and frank discussion of the diffi- 
culties of applying our faith in the controversial situa- 
tions of our time. There was utterly honest recogni- 
tion of our failure to measure up to the need for 
aggressive, courageous liberalism in the application of 
religion to social and economic issues. The council 
appointed a special committee, consisting of Dr. 
Ratcliff, Mr. Arms and Dr. Leining to draft a statement 
on the all-inclusive nature of our fellowship. « The state- 
ment submitted by this committee, and unanimously 
adopted, follows: 

In order that Universalism may be interpreted in terms of 
the needs of today, we call upon our people to recognize the 
imperative necessity of an all-inclusive fellowship which will 
embrace all races and all nationalities and which will ensure 
mutual respect amidst diversities of opinion. Being of many 
minds, we are one in spirit and purpose, the spirit of good 
will and the purpose of establishing a just brotherhood among 
all men. 

To accomplish this end, we must express our spirit of jus- 
tice and good will in the areas of social and economic con- 
troversy and in the tragically urgent racial tensions present 
in every community. 

Further, recognizing the varied nature of the Christian 
calling, we urge the retention within our inclusive fellowship 


of leaders in both popular and unpopular causes which seek 
to build a better world. 


Dr. Fred C. Leining was elected representative of 
the council on the Postwar Planning Committee. Dr. 
Leining will have real work to do in this capacity, for 
he will take with him to the meetings an impressive 
docket of recommendations addressed to both the 
Postwar Planning Committee and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trustees. It was voted to 
recommend to the postwar planners that “a major item 
in the program be a definite drive for enlisting and 
training membership in churches, youth fellowships, 
church schools, women’s associations, and other Uni- 
versalist organizations.” Dr. Leining presented the 
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matter of pensions for Universalist ministers, in 
dramatic and detailed manner. Said Dr. Fred: “If I 
live nine more years, I shall be entitled to a pension of 
$4 a week from the Universalist church which I have 
served all of my mature lifetime. We are the only 
denomination guilty of such gross neglect of the 
ministers. I would like to see us establish a pension 
fund at sixty-five years, for every Universalist minister. 
To finance this I would propose that we pool the in- 
come of all the State Convention Pension Funds with 
the income of the national organization, and put the 
balance needed annually to provide a minimum pension 
of $800 per man, into the budget of the U. C. A.” 

There was long and frank discussion, after which it 
was voted to “recommend to the Executive Committee 
of the Board of Trustees a minimum goal of $800 a year 
as pension for Universalist ministers who have reached 
the age of sixty-five years. To this end we recommend 
the pooling of all the income of all Minister’s Pension 
Funds held by Universalist organizations, and that the 
amount necessary to reach the required total shall 
appear in the budget of the Universalist Church of 
Americas 2005 

To implement their recommendation the superin- 
tendents voted to request the appointment of a joint 
committee made up of representatives of State Conven- 
tions and the national church organization. 

Other subjects recommended to the Postwar Plan- 
ning Committee were raising of memorial funds and 
other funds for the development of postwar projects, 
a policy of investigation and promotion for specific 
areas in the South, under the supervision of the General 
Superintendent’s office, and, finally, the securing of 
uniform rules of fellowship for ministers holding fellow- 
ship in more than one liberal church. This last subject 
called for the amending of our Laws of Fellowship and 
a review of the entire matter by the joint Universalist- 
Unitarian Committee, before the amendment is sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly. 

A Committee on Week-Day Religious Education 
was appointed, and instructed, “after consulting with 
other liberals,” to “prepare a recommendation for the 
next general assembly on the attitude of the Universal- 
ist Church toward week-day religious education.” 
Dr. Ratcliff, Dr. Leining, Mr. Hawkes, and Mr. Arms 
were named to this Committee. 

Machinery was set up to invite Rabbis of Reformed 
Judaism to fill pulpits of ministers attending the next 
General Assembly. Correlation of theological educa- 
tion was the subject of lengthy discussion. It was 
voted to ask the Joint Committee on Correlation of 
Theological Education to appoint a small subcom- 
mittee which can meet soon to take steps to this end. 

Dr. Leining closed the conference with a strong plea 
that “we strengthen our sense of mission and our sense 
of permanence. We should, as superintendents and as 
a people, stick together in loyal affectionate fellowship.” 


E. H. L. 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Well Begun! 


The Endowment Fund for the 
ot. Lawrence Theological School 
Is Favorably Launched 


George E. Huntley 


z 


- HE thoroughly co-operative editor of Tue LeEApER 
_ divdemands at every opportunity, “Watchman, what 
of the drive?” He refers, of course, to the John Murray 
Atwood Fund for the additional endowment of the 
Theological School of St. Lawrence University, at 
| Canton, New York. 


Many other people, with similar good will, inquire, 


“Well, how is it going?” or “Well, how is it coming?” 

Whether it is going or coming, we think that prog- 
ress is quite encouraging. It is now approximately two 
months since the project was first announced in THE 
Lraper, and we have reached the quarter-mile post. 


Barnum used to advertise, “A quarter of ONE 
HUNDRED ELEPHANTS!” Following his example, 
we now can report that we have received “A quarter of 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS!” As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Shelby H. Jarman, industrious and 
ideal treasurer, reports over $26,000 in cash and signed 
pledges. Being a careful businessman, he counts no 
promises until he has signatures in black and white. 

If we could add all the “sometime” pledges and all the 
“something” assurances, we would feel most decidedly 
gleeful. 

It must be confessed that in one particular, a very 
important one, there has been disappointment. The 
trustees, before instituting this campaign, felt sure 
that there would be some five-figure contributions 
which would make reasonable the goal of a hundred 

thousand dollars. As yet none have appeared. Perhaps 

there will be some. We hope and pray. Every time 
the mailman comes up the street, “Hope springs eternal 
in the human breast.” 

‘There have been quite a number of four-figure 
gifts,-some of which we know have represented impor- 
tant personal sacrifice. Thus far, contributions have 
ranged from five cents (passed over by a jocular young 
lady) to $3,000. 

We are still in a preliminary phase of the campaign, 

- our solicitation being for the most part confined to the 
more fortunate members of our constituency. Most of 
our pastors, beset with a surplus of appeals, are post- 
poning until “a more convenient season” the presenta- 
tion of this important matter. When the psychological 
moments arrive, they will state with convincing and 
persuasive power this case for one of our indispensable 
theological schools. 

Reverting to our figure of the race track, we have 

made the first quarter and we are just getting up speed. 
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May He Come In? 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


IMOTHY POPHAM was eight years old. He had 

two grandmothers—Father’s mother and Mother’s 
mother. They both had come to spend Christmas with 
their children. It is very hard not to like one person 
more than another, even when you love them both. 
Granny, who was Mother’s mother, was almost Tim- 
othy’s favorite person in all the world. Grandmother 
Popham was a little fierce, but Granny was never so. 

Timothy had tied up all his presents in good time, 
and he had them all on the floor and was waiting for 
Granny to help him with the tags. He wished Grand- 
mother would stop talking to Granny, so they could 
begin. 

Grandmother Popham said: “I don’t feel at all like 
Christmas, with the world in this dreadful state. How 
can we say peace on earth when everybody is quarrel- 
ing?” Granny said, “I know; but the children will keep 
us a little happy, and we must think that, when they 
are grown up, the world will be happier, too.” Grand- 
mother Popham said rather grimly: “I’m glad you 
can look on the bright side. I hope the children 
wil make us happy, but as a matter of fact they will 
wake too early and wake us too early. They will stamp 
up and down, get too many things, and scatter them 
about, and be very cross before the day is over, and 
end by being sick.” Granny laughed and said, “Oh, I 
hope not.” Grandmother Popham said, “I think I will 
take a little rest,’ and she went away. 

Timothy came up to Granny and they began to tag 
the parcels. When they were done, Timothy asked, 
“Granny, will the Lord Jesus not have a happy Christ- 
mas because the world is so wrong?” 

Granny answered: “The Lord Jesus, darling, was 
happy when he had only a broken stable; but now in 
some countries I’m afraid he will have to wander far 
to find even a stable. It is sad to be a messenger of 
peace and to find people homeless and starving.” Tim- 
othy said: “Oh, Granny, is there no place for him to 
go?” Granny said: “But, yes, there 7s a place. I know 
such a place. In any house where families love each 
other, and are at peace together, and remember all the 
homeless ones, and want very much to help them— 
there he might come and have a little rest.” 

Timothy said, “In this house, if none of us are cross 
and none of us quarrel, will he be glad and come?” 
Granny kissed the very top of Timothy Popham’s head, 
and she answered: “Yes, my darling, I think he will, 
and he will say: ‘The world is dark and angry and sad; 
but through this little door I have come. To these 
children, who for me make peace, I have come.’ ” 

Timothy gathered up his bundles. “I wish I could 
see him,” he said, “and then I would say, ‘Lord Jesus, 
we are making peace for you.’” Granny said, “We may 
not see him, but we may feel him in our hearts.” 


Timothy said: “And when we do, I will look at you 
and you look at me, and we'll know, won’t we?” 

“Yes,” said Granny, “Yes. Nobody shall be cross 
all the day, and you and I will know.” 
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To Servicemen, Discharged Or About 


To Be Discharged 


Dear Frienps: 


F now you are out, “Congratulations and good luck!” 

If now you are still in service, “Best wishes and 
good luck!” I hope that I’ll continue to hear from you 
and that I'll see you at our services whenever possible 
—whether you are on leave, furlough, pass or discharge. 

Last month, my letter had to do with conditions 
in civilian life—with a bit about your obligations in 
the matter. Knowing that each of you is either facing 
or thinking about postwar civilian life, ’'ve got a few 
things to say on the subject of what may happen to 
you. 

A lot of books and magazine articles have been 
written on this question of what will happen to veterans 
of World War II when they return to their home towns 
or select new ones in which to live. Frankly, a lot of 
screwy ideas have been published on how civilians 
should act toward returning veterans, and some of 
these ideas are being corrected now. It was natural 
for people to think of an Army, a Navy or a Marine 
Corps as a mass of men, welded into a unit. They got 
their ideas from parades, broadcasts, newsreel pictures, 
newspaper stories, and from those complexly initiale’ 
addresses to which their letters were mailed to reach 
you! They forgot that the process of discharge is 
actually a separation and restoration of single persons 
from the mass—something of a chipping process to 
release again the individual who had been made part 
of the “mob” in mobilization. (No disrespect intended 
here. But you can understand my meaning better 
than I do, I believe.) People started wondering what 
things should be done with and for an Army, upon its 
discharge. They thought in terms of a whole bunch of 
detached units of an Army. Possibly your own think- 
ing was somewhat like this, too. But this is not the 
situation. Your return to civilian life means, above all 
else, that you become a unit in yourself—setting your 
own objectives, giving your own commands, winning 
or losing your own battles, and standing the gaff of 
responsibility yourself. 

Let’s start with this idea: You should not expect 
to do much better or worse than the veterans of 
World War I as you make your way in postwar civilian 
life. We are told that you have been better trained, 
better fed and better housed than they. If this is true, 
the odds are that you'll do a little better than they did. 
And what happened to the veterans of World War I— 
looking at them from where they are now? 

You have probably heard that some of the veterans 
sold apples on street corners. They did, and that was 
bad. It happened in 1931, however! There has been 
some talk about the bonus march on Washington and 
the shabby treatment which followed. This was at 
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about the same time. Looking at it from 1945, we see 
that these were parts of a widespread economic distress 
which effected almost everyone. General conditions 
have an overall effect and cannot be charged as a 
special evil on veterans. Tough as it seems now, the 
apple-selling was a device by which the veterans had 
what was considered a special privilege in those dark 
days. That is, they had the exclusive right to sell 
apples on street corners in many cities. It was bad, 
it was wrong, and it should not happen again. But it 
did not mark the long-time result for World War I 
veterans. The long-time measure of postwar accom- 
plishments of veterans may be taken more accurately 
if we ask ourselves how they stand now—in 1945. Let 
us look around and mention a few names. 

Harry S. Truman served in World War I as an 
artillery officer. Now he is President of the United 
States. Harry A. Bullis was a “gob” in the U. S. Navy 
of World War I. Now he is President of General Mills, 
You may not step into either of these positions as soon 
as you get your discharge, but neither did Harry S. nor 
Harry A. Both jobs ought to be open for a *couple 
of you in another twenty or twenty-five years. 

I wrote to my friend, Mike Holm, Minnesota’s sec- 
retary of state, asking him for some information on 
the state officeholders. His reply: “The names of 
some of the veterans occupying high offices are: The 
Honorable Edward J. Thye, governor of Minnesota; 
the Honorable Stafford King, state auditor; the Hon- 
orable Frank Matson, railroad and warehouse commis-. 
sioner; the Honorable Charles Loring, chief justice of 
the Supreme Court of Minnesota; ... anda number of. 
others as you will notice in the 1945 Legislative M anual, 
a copy of which is being mailed under separate cover.” 

I’ve got that manual on my desk as I write; it is” 
studded with the names of veterans of World War I_ 
who have established notable careers in public service. — 

Not all of you, I hope, will enter politics. These 
records, however, are so clearly before us that they make 
a good reference. In other fields, the situation is much 
the same. Leslie Myers, whose vice-presidency of the 
Benson Optical Company is combined with an avoca- 
tion which sees him as president of the Minneapolis 
Church Federation, was a yeoman, second class, in 
World War I. Emmett Salisbury, president of the 
Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Association and an 
official with the Salisbury-Satterlee Company, is a 
veteran. The owner of my favorite drug store and 
the manager of a chain drug store down the street are _ 
both veterans. The fellow who duplicated a couple 
of keys for me last week in his two-by-four shop on 
Nicollet Avenue was wearing a pin, I noticed, which 
marked him as a member of a veterans’ organization. 
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The mailman, the milkman, the fillg-station operator, 
the tailor, the butcher, the baker and, I’ll wager, the 
candlestick maker, have’ service records in World War 
I in this and many other communities. 

On the other hand, there are veterans of World 
War I who failed to make the grade on their return 
and have landed in penitentiaries, flophouses or at the 
back ‘corner table, in some barroom. In most cases, 
however, I believe that such a circumstance may follow 
but it is not necessarily caused by military service. 
There is too much evidence on the other side to permit 
us to call this a result of being a soldier, except in the 
rare cases of mental illness stemming from war expe- 
riences. 

' This is no sermon, but an observation. You realize 
that I am speaking about the average fellow. Summed 
up, it means that each of you will assert your desires, 
develop your abilities and, in the course of time, achieve 
your goals. A part of your life has been occupied with 


the unpleasant business of war. It need not and it will 
not hamper your progress in postwar years, by and 
large. You'll do the things you want to do and you'll 
be the person you want to be. You'll do as well and 
probably a bit better than your opposite numbers in 
World War I. Set your objectives, give your com- 
mands, and you have a better-than-good chance that 
you will win the battles and rejoice in the results. 
Because you may be a bit uncertain right now, 
think over what has been written in this letter. And 
I pass on to you a favorite quotation from Carl Schurz 
as a closing thought: “Ideals are like stars; you will 
not succeed in touching them with your hands, but like 
the seafaring man on the desert of waters, you choose 
them as your guides, and, following them, you reach 


your destiny.” Cératay 
Your Pastor, 


Cart H. Otson 


Christian Deputation to Japan 


Walter W. Van Kirk 


HE Protestant church deputation which went to 
Japan six weeks ago, for the purpose of renewing 


_ spiritual fellowship with the Christians of that country, 


has just returned to the United States. The trip was 
made entirely by air and the elapsed time each way 
was thirty-eight flying hours. 

The deputation included Dr. Douglas Horton of 
New York, chairman of the American Committee of 
the World Council of Churches; Bishop James C. Baker 
of Los Angeles, chairman of the International Mission- 
ary Council; Dr. Luman J. Shafer of New York, chair- 
man of the Japan Committee of the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America; and Dr. Walter W. Van 
Kirk of New York, secretary of the Department of 
International Justice and Good Will of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 

The American churchmen were uncertain in their 
‘own minds as to how they would be received by their 
Christian brethren in Japan. Months of bombing by 
the Allied forces had resulted in the death of hundreds 
of thousands of men, women and children, the laying 
waste of great industrial centers, the destruction of 
churches and the scattering of congregations. It would 
have been only human had the Christians of Japan 
been something less than cordial in their attitude toward 
the Christians of the nation primarily responsible for 
the defeat of their country. Such was not the case. 
Quite the contrary. The reception accorded the deputa- 
tion was a deeply moving experience. There were ex- 
pressions of gratitude and thanksgiving that the 
American churches had sent their representatives to 
Japan so quickly following the war. The visitation 
was described by Japanese Christians as a welcome 
adventure in world fellowship, 

Destruction of church property in Japan reached 
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frightful dimensions. In Tokyo 154 churches were 
destroyed, leaving only nine churches intact. In Osaka 
forty-six churches are in ruins; in Hyogo, forty-five; in 
Kanagawa, twenty-six. Of 2,000 churches in Japan 
455 are wholly or partially destroyed. Few pastors 
were killed in air raids, but of 2,000 pastors and 
teachers some 350 lost their homes. Despite this 
destruction the deputation is unanimous in its con- 
clusion that the Christian community in Japan has 
survived the war and its accompanying persecution in 
a manner that augurs well for the future. Conferences 
were held with church leaders in Tokyo, Nagoya and 
Kyoto. In the latter city, Christian teachers and 
pastors from Osaka and Kobe participated in the dis- 
cussions with the American churchmen. In all of these 
centers, and elsewhere, Japanese Christians evidenced 
an impatient eagerness to rebuild their schools and 
churches, reassemble their congregations, and press 
forward in their efforts to evangelize Japan. 

There were, to be sure, defections here and there. 
In isolated instances the curriculum of Christian 
schools was modified to meet the insistent demands of 
the Japanese military. The charter of certain of these 
schools was revised or modified in such a way as to 
minimize the emphasis upon Christian principles. In 
such schools, particularly those for boys, there was a 
discontinuance of chapel and Bible study. The cere- 
monial bowing to the Emperor was practiced in some 
of the churches, as was the reciting of formal prayers 
for military victory. 

In evaluating these defections it must be remem- 
bered that Christians in Japan number not more than 
400,000 Protestants and Roman Catholics, in a total 
population of nearly 80,000,000. These Christians 
were harassed by the military police and hounded by 
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the “thought” police. They were spied upon, gossiped 
about and ridiculed by a war-indoctrinated public. 
That the Christian community in that country is today 
not only intact, but vigorously alive, is a tribute to 
the loyalty and stedfastness with which, in the main, 
it adhered to its convictions. Now that the war is over 
and the military influence is being liquidated, the 
opinion is widespread that Christianity in Japan is 
confronted with an unprecedented opportunity to 
demonstrate its superiority over Buddhism and 
Shintoism. The deputation is recommending that a 
small initial group of missionaries be sent to Japan. 

The visiting churchmen were received in audience 
by the Emperor. To each member of the deputation 
the Emperor directed inquiries regarding the work of 
the American churches and the possible significance of 
Christianity in the reconstruction of Japan. This 
audience, widely reported in the Japanese press, is 
believed considerably to have enhanced the prestige of 
the Christian movement in the mind of the Japanese 
public. Conferences were also had with Premier 
Shidehara; Minister of Education, Maeda; Minister of 
Public Welfare, Ashida; and Foreign Minister Yoshida. 
Here, too, conversations centered on Christianity. 

The deputation found Kagawa with undiminished 
faith in the future of the Christian enterprise. With 
more than his customary vigor this world-renowned 
Christian is busily at work on many fronts including 
evangelism, the organization of co-operatives, the relief 
of the homeless and needy, and the strengthening of the 
Social Democratic Party. Time and again Kagawa 
said to the American churchmen, “Give us your prayers 
and send us Bibles and good missionaries.” 

The influential Nippon Times, in a two-column 
editorial entitled “The Visit of the American Religious 
Leaders,” commented on the significance and timeli- 
ness of the visitation. “The present visit in Japan of 
four prominent religious leaders, comprising a deputa- 
tion representing the Protestant churches of America, 
is a matter which should interest the general Japanese 
public no less than the Japanese Christians,” said the 
Times. “For, although the avowed purpose of this 
deputation is to re-establish contact with the Japanese 
Christians and to survey the general postwar religious 
situation in Japan, the influence of such visitors will 
far transcend mere matters of church policy. The work 
of this deputation is bound to mark a significant first 
milestone on the road of Japan’s return to the inter- 
national fellowship of peace-minded peoples.” 


GINLING COLLEGE BUILDINGS INTACT, 
BUT EQUIPMENT GONE 


Ase cee to a report recently received by the Associ- 
ated ‘Boards for Christian Colleges in China, the Ginling 
College buildings in Nanking have been recovered, and are 
now in the care of Mrs. Tsen and Miss Blanche Wu. Almost 
none of the original furniture remains, but there is a fair 
amount of Japanese things, such as rough benches and tables 
which can be used temporarily. To keep the buildings from 
being requisitioned again, a middle school will be located 
there until the Ginling faculty and students get back next 
summer. About 30,000 books have been recovered—half of 
the prewar library. The rest have disappeared. 
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@ Trees 


Lord of the world, who by the prophet didst 
promise that instead of the thorn should come up 
the fir, we thank thee for the tree of Christmas 
with its heavenly glitter. Praise be to God for 
such a happy tree! 


And we thank thee for the roof-tree which is the 
strength of our house; for every strong affection 
which is our refuge from unkindly winds and 
our shelter from the storm. Praise be to God 
for such a loving tree! 


And we thank thee for the unseen tree within our 
hearts, planted and nourished by thy presence. 
We thank thee for the healing of its leaves when 
our hurt is sore, and for the strange sweet joy 
which sings when our outward fortunes are bare. 
Blessed be the God of our Life for the everlasting 
sign which shall not be cut off! Amen. 


V. T. P. 


The True Vine 
Sheldon Christian 


N his calling among his parishioners, a pastor comes 
every once in a while on a family that has not had 
any active part in the life of the church for years. The 
level of his church may have been at a low ebb before 
his coming. During the intervening years, he may 
have assisted the people, by much patient, hard work, 
in lifting the life of the parish to what might now be 
called “a religious level.” But the family that has cut 
itself off from all this, through absorption in its own 
affairs, knows nothing of the changes that have come 
over the church and its people. And, one by one, 
members of such a family bring out the old, stock 
criticisms of the church as it was, of its work, and its 
people. To the pastor, to whom all this is dead and 
past, the spiritually decadent position of such parish- 
ioners comes as a never-failing shock. Every criticism, 
perfectly justified ten years ago, has since been reme- 
died, or is in process of being remedied (and remedy- 
ing matters in churches cannot be done overnight, for 
this involves moving the whole church forward together 
with common consent). But, even more tragic, it is 
evident to the pastor that here are those who have 
failed to grow with their church. 

There are many people who have not been to their 
church to attend religious services for as much as ten 
years. To all such, the words of Jesus have particular 
significance: “I am the true vine... . As the branch 
cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine; 
so neither can ye, except ye abide in me.” (John 
15:1,4.) The church is the mystical “Body” of Jesus; 
the mystical “vine,” if you will. We, the branches, can 
best keep in touch with this “vine” through our church. 
Apart from it, we indeed wither away. 
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VERMONT AND QUEBEC CONVENTION 


Cuarues H. Pennoyer 


‘he 112th annual session of the Vermont and Quebec Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian Convention was held at Rutland, Vt., 
October 2-5. The program was not such as would attract 
crowds but several considered the gathering one of the best. 
Unanimous agreement was reached on the following points 
concerning the purposes and character of the liberal church. 
Its purpose is to help ‘people to live better; it is opposed to 
authoritarian control; it believes that control of the church 
should reside in the congregation; it believes in the applica- 
tion of the democratic process to all spheres of living; it is 
inclusive in membership, that is, it extends to any person, 
regardless of his religious beliefs, an invitation to join with- 
-out any doctrinal test whatever; it does not require belief in 
a Ged: it believes in the principles of Jesus; it believes that 
the liberal faith should awaken an alert, conscious public 
opinion on religious and social affairs, by democratic processcs; 
it should endeavor to bring people together. With three or 
four delegates dissenting, it was agreed that the liberal church 
should favor the initiation of social action and endeavor to 
act as a mediator between conflicting groups and interests. 

During the discussion on purposes of the Convention it 
was agreed unanimously that the Convention should serve as 
a elearinghouse for the member societies; that its purposes 
are those agreed upon for the liberal church and that it should 
be organized to further those purposes. It was agreed that 
the services of the Convention should be organized to include 
(1) religious and social education for adults, youth and chil- 
dren, (2) Ministerial Association, (3) Women’s Association, 
(4) Men’s Association, (5) maintaining ministerial standards 
and supplying ministers, (6) church administration and or- 
ganization, (7) extension of the principles of liberalism, in- 
cluding the organization of new societies, (8) financial aid 
to member societies. It was also agreed that the Convention 
should endeavor to correlate its activities with those of na- 
tional and state groups working in the same fields. 

The banquet address Wednesday, on “Living the Peace,” 
was given by Professor Andrew E. Nuquist, Department of 
Political Science, University of Vermont. A. Edwin Grimes, 
field worker of the U.C.A., and Rev. Stanley B. Hyde, secre- 
tary of the Vermont Church Council, also gave talks. The 
Tuesday evening service was in charge of Rev. Carl Henry 
Voss, minister of the Rutland Church. The Convention super- 
intendent presided at the panel discussion on “A Liberal Faith 
to Meet the Needs of Our Time,” in which the leaders were 
Mr. Voss, Mr. Grimes, Rev. F. L. Leavitt, Jr., and Rev. Carl 
G. Seaburg. 

The Women’s Association met Wednesday following the 
luncheon, discussed the usual objectives, and for the first time 
in fifteen years considered also new goals in the home area. 
' Officers elected were: President, Mrs. Josephine H. M. Wilcox 
frorn’ the Stockbridge Convention Church Unit, address 
Bethel; vice-presidents, Mrs. Edith Lillian Coburn, East 
Montpelier, and Mrs. Helen K. Pitkin of the Plainfield Con- 
vention Church Unit; secretary, Mrs. Nina Larkin Fuller, 
Rutland; treasurer, Mrs. Marion Knight Scott, of the Mont- 
pelier Convention Church Unit; trustees, Mrs. Emma Hindley 
Pennoyer, Mrs. Helen S. Newton, Mrs. Abbie E. White. 

The annual offering for Ministerial Relief was fifty-six 
dollars. A standing vote of appreciation was given the super- 
intendent. The following officers were unanimously elected for 
the ensuing year: President Royce Stanley Pitkin, Plainfield; 
vice-president, Carl Henry Voss, Rutland; secretary, Charles 
Huntington Pennoyer; treasurer, Hon. Ralph Wright Put- 
nam, Waterbury; and Robert H. Ordway was chosen trustee 
for three years. The Fellowship Committee was re-elected: 

Clifford R. Stetson, Derby Line, chairman; Mrs. Nina Larkin 

Fuller, Gerald Russell Fitzpatrick, Montpelier; Kenneth 
Revilo Hutchinson and Arthur B. Whitney of Brattleboro. 
The Convention secretary was elected trustee for the Univer- 
galist Publishing House. 
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CONNECTICUT MIDYEAR CONFERENCE 


Harry Apams Hersry 


Wee thirty-second annual Midyear Conference (with two 
exceptions) of the Connecticut Universalist Convention 
and the Association of Universalist Women was held in the 
Universalist church in West Hartford, Wednesday afternoon 
and evening, November 14. 

Dr. Roger D. Bosworth, director of Universalist youth 
activities, gave two addresses; one under the auspices of the 
Committee on Young People’s Work and Religious Educa- 
tion, Rev. Burchard A. Royce, Jr., chairman, and one in the 
evening, to the general assembly. He said, in part: “The 
re-creative word for our times and the future is ‘Youth,— 
God bless them! We have bequeathed youth a world which 
is no ‘prize package.’ We must give youth an active part 
in all our church program.” In the evening address Dr. Bos- 
worth spoke on “Faith for the Coming Days,” and _ said: 
“Every world-problem is our problem in this new day. It is 
a day in which science and sociology have created new cir- 
cumstances. The old conceptions of God have gone, or must 
go. Today’s God and tomorrow’s is the God of all mankind. 
Science destroys the old conception of God, and sociology 
affirms the unity of mankind. We must truly desire a world 
of brotherhood.” 

Rev. Burchard A. Royce, Jr., stated that his Committee 
has already an active program. At the present time it has 
Miss Margaret Winchester, of the G.S.S.A., beginning a visi- 
tation which will take her into every one of the Connecticut 
church schools. 

Under the auspices of the Association of Universalist 
Women, Miss Edith Welker, of the Connecticut Council of 
Churches staff, outlined “First Steps in Social Action.” 

She mentioned, as of special significance in these times of 
racial tensions, the good work initiated by Rev. Oscar Lee, 
the negro assistant secretary of the Connecticut Council, a 
program under which white families have entertained negro 
boys and girls for specified periods, treated them as members 
of the family, and given them new insights and courage. One 
of these negro children said, as a result of becoming ac- 
quainted with her hosts, “There really are some nice white 
people and they seem just like us.” Miss Welker specially , 
advised active co-operation with other groups. 

Miss Winchester and Miss Sally Chesser (of the Hartford 
church school) spoke briefly of certain projects, and in par- 
ticular of the extensive exhibits of books and materials 
arranged for this conference. There were discussion periods 
on the afternoon program. The several exhibits attracted 
much attention. Rev. J. Albert Robinson, president of the 
Convention, introduced the new general secretary of the 
Connecticut Council of Churches, Rev. W. Glenn Roberts. 
He referred to the exclusion of Universalists by the Federal 
Council, and stated that already the tide is turning. He 
said: “I regret that not all men have found the same joy in 
being members of the same family. We cannot expect the 
nations to live peaceably unless the churches can live peace- 
ably.” 

In opening the women’s part of the program Mrs. 
George L. Champlin, president of the Association, said that 
our leaders are discouraged at the apathy of many of our 
people. She asked, “How can intelligent persons absent 
themselves from such a meeting as this, and fail to take an 
active part in meeting world conditions?” 
~ At dinner President Robinson introduced four of the min- 
isters who have recently come into the state. He also called 
upon Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey to tell the gathering the 
circumstances of how her son had a recent conference with 
Ruth Downing, in Tokyo, and, under her direction, found 
the cornerstone of the Blackmer Home, and removed its 
contents, placed there in 1902. 

Supper was served to one hundred-two persons by the 
ladies of the West Hartford Baptist Church. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


A REPORT FROM 
THE NEW YORK MEETING 


The following is a summary from my 
notes taken at the meeting held in New 
York City on November 27, at which 
the members of the Deputation of 
Christian. Churchmen to Japan made 
their official reports to the Federal 
Council and the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference. The implications and the di- 
rect statements were to this effect: 


1. “The Deputation is convinced of 
the complete integrity of the Christian 
Movement in Japan.” 

2. Japanese women will play a large 
and important part in the future devel- 
opment of Japan. 

3. The Japanese are on “the edge of 
subsistence,’ but Christians do not 
want relief for themselves until all may 
share in the relief program, nor want the 
churches rebuilt until the homes may be. 

4. There is a definite need for a 
church relief program, but it must be 
addressed to some critical local or spe- 
cific need. Such things as mass feeding 
are for governments. 

5. “Our prayers, Bibles and good mis- 
sionaries are needed.” (Kagawa’s state- 
ment) . 

6. “The GI’s are our best ambassa- 
dors.” They have shown an inner con- 
trol that has amazed the Japanese. 

7. Kagawa believes it is imperative to 
sustain the Emperor, not as a person 
but as a symbol. Behind this thought 
is something not well understood by 
Occidentals. 

8. Japanese Christians now know and 
recognize that the war blame falls on 
Japan, but they were so thoroughly 
deceived by propaganda that they did 
not know in August when the Em- 
peror was scheduled to speak that the 
war was lost to them. They thought he 
would ask for still greater sacrifice. 

9. The atomic bomb appears to have 
made less impression upon the Japanese 
people than the March incendiary 
bombings, which burned 100,000 per- 
sons in one city. They regard the 
atomic bomb as just another, if more 
terrible, of the agencies of destruction. 

10. The days for separate denomina- 
tional activity are probably over, and 
the future hope rests in some sort of 
a federation of churches, or, preferably, 
perhaps, in a united church with a 
strong democratic management. 

11. The most hopeful signs, to a lis- 
tener, seem to be: That the wholesome 
living and Christian behavior of our 
American G.I.’s should have been such 
an “amazing” revelation; that the Em- 
peror and his younger brother, both 
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brought up in Shintoism, should ex- 
press interest in Christianity as having 
something to contribute to the new 
Japan; that we must change our proce- 
dures, as denominations, if we return to 
the Japan field; that Japanese do not 
want “something for nothing” as evi- 
denced by the fact that they proposed 
to send things of worth here to be sold 
so they would not be “on relief.” Al- 
though not practical at the moment, it 
shows the spirit. 

12. Little is left of the large church 
holdings except the ground where the 
buildings stood. Only six churches in 
Tokyo are reported intact; nine are 
standing. Some of the kindergartens 
are opening. Many were used through 
the war for care of children whose 
mothers were at work. No denomina- 
tional data were revealed in the reports. 


Ina M. Fotsom 


“RELIGION IN THE NEWS” 
Excerpts from Tokyo Broadcast by 


Wauter Van Kirk AND BisHop BAKER 


November 10, 1945 

Dr. Van Kirk: 

My colleagues and I, including Bishop 
Baker, Dr. Horton and Dr. Shafer, 
have been seeing Japan. Since I last 
spoke before this microphone, this Prot- 
estant church deputation has visited 
Kyote, Osaka, Kobe and Nara. From 
Osaka we flew over Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki and back again to Tokyo over 
the central mountain range, where, 
above the clouds, we had an excellent 
view of Fujiyama. And we have been 
talking with a lot of people, people in 
the churches, and people out of the 
churches. We’ve talked with some of the 
folks at General Headquarters and with 
many of the leaders of the Japanese 
government. The more we see of these 
Christians over here, the more we mar- 
vel at the way in which they have sur- 
vived the storm of persecution and peril 
through which they have passed. 

Here you have some 350,000 Chris- 
tians out of a population of nearly 
80,000,000. During the war and long 
before, this colony of Christian believers 
was surrounded on all sides by the mili- 
tary police and by the “thought” police, 
and by others who sought to lay traps 
for the confusion and ultimate undoing 
of these Christians. Hundreds of their 
churches have been destroyed, their 
congregations dispersed, their hymn- 
books and Bibles burned; yet, here they 
are, eager and ready to help lay the 
foundations of a new Japan. 

They recognize the need of help from 


the outside, but before hepl is forthcom- 
ing, at least on a large scale, they want 
to help themselves; and you’ve got to 
admire them for that. 

Two days ago we had an audience 
with the Emperor. The members of 
our deputation were received one at a 
time. First, Dr. Horton, then Bishop 
Baker, then Dr. Shafer, then myself. 
Each of us had about five minutes of 
free conversation with the Emperor. 
When it was all over, we exchanged 
notes. With every one of us, we dis- 
covered, the Emperor had spoken of 
the service rendered Japan and the 
world by the churches and Christian in- 
stitutions of learning. 

Two members of our deputation, Dr. 
Horton and Dr: Shafer, have gone to 
Korea for the weekend for conferences 
with the Christian leaders of that lib- 
erated country. The other member of 
our deputation, Bishop James C. Baker, 
is here in the studio with me and I 
want him to say just a few words about 
our visit here. 

Bishop Baker: Thank you, Dr. Van 
Kirk. Having lived in Japan for four 
years, with frequent return trips after- 
wards, it has been a profoundly moving 
experience for me to be here these 
eighteen days past. 

Everywhere I have seen the unbeliev- 
Everywhere I have seen the unbeliev- 
able devastation and ruin of Japan’s 
great cities. It is utterly ridiculous for 
anyone to report that Japan does not 
know that she has been defeated. The 
realization of defeat grows sharper with 
each passing day, and there is increasing 


resentment because of the shameful be-« 


havior of the military leaders of this 
country. Strangely enough, many Jap- 
anese speak of the liberation and oppor- 
tunity for new life which has now come 
to Japan. We have been deeply stirred 
by the warm welcome of old friends and 
new. Almost everyone we have met 
tells us that Japan’s crying need is inner 
reformation, for the individual as well 
as for the nation. The thoughtful lead- 
ers say we must discover resources for 
power for developing moral and spirit- 
ual character. One reason why our 
deputation has had such an amazing 
response, even through extended edi- 
torial comment, is because it is a Chris- 
tian deputation and is taken to be truly 
representative of the Christian churches 
of America. Beyond doubt, Christian- 
ity is the urgent need of Japan today, 
and Kagawa and many others assert 
emphatically that this is the time of 
times in this stricken country for the 
teaching and preaching and practice of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
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Dear. Parents: 


Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Bostun 3. 


SCHOOLS RESPOND TO 
HOLLAND APPEAL 


Here is a letter which one superin- 
tendent sent to every parent of a church- 
school pupil, announcing the plan of 
‘giving to Holland. ‘ 


First Universalist Church School, 
Everett, Mass. 
November 26, 1945 


2 
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Our church has appealed to the boys 
and girls in its church schools, for warm 
‘clothing for the children of Holland, so 
that they can face the winter with some 
‘degree of safety and comfort. Most of 
them have no shoes or underwear. All of 


“us are ready and willing to meet this 


appeal. Warm, clean. mended clothing 
will be very acceptable (facilities for 
mending are as difficult to secure in the 
devastated countries as the clothing 
itself). Selections should be made for 
infants and children (boys and girls) up 
to twelve years of age. 

Here is a list to help you in choosing 
suitable garments: 

Pairs of shoes, tied together; pairs of 
mittens, tied together; socks or stock- 
ings, tied together; sweaters; jackets, 
underwear; caps, mufflers, woolen hel- 
mets; coats: suits; dresses, etc. 

Send or bring articles of clothing for 
Holland’s children to the church any 
Sunday “morning up until 12:00 noon 
from now until Christmas Sunday, De- 
cember 23. 

At our Christmas Sunday evening 
worship our children will observe their 
giving to Holland’s children with a fit- 
ting service. 

Sincerely yours, 
Raupu S. Emerson, Superintendent 


DURING THE 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 


At has become a custom with some 
ministers to plan a get-together for the 
cofleze students of their church during 
the Christmas vacation period. Some 
arranged for an evening at the parson- 
age—with a chance to talk over inform- 
ally what is being discussed in the class- 
room and talked about on the campus. 
One city minister, realizing that eve- 
nings are apt to be full, has an annual 
breakfast to which he invites the stu- 
dents of his church. 

This is only one of many ways in 
which minister and church people can let 
youth know that their home church 
still regards them as “belonging,” even 
though for a period they are spending 
most of their time in another town. 
Young people who, during college years, 
grow away from their church usually 
have reasons for doing so. 


December 15, 1945 
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CHRISTMAS 


We'll touch a taper in our hearts 
To the flame of the Advent star, 
And set the light to burn a path 
Where the shadowed places are. 

And some who never lift their eyes 
To the stars that flood the night, 
May find their way to Bethlehem 
By our friendly taper’s light. 

—(Source unknown) . 


RELIGION PLACED THE STAR 


The Christmas story, whatever it 
lacks from the viewpoint of history, is 
true to human nature. Man cherishes 
idealistic conceptions too illusive for his 
clumsy mind to grasp and hold in the 
abstract. and these he embodies in sym- 
bols. Myth and legend, parable and 
poetry are made to express the impon- 
derable mvsteries of the world and to 
convey and perpetuate his own transcen- 
dent visions. 

The story of the Christ child came 
into the world to express hope in a new 
kind of peace that five thousand years 
of civilization had failed to achieve. 
The dynasties of Egypt and the powers 
of Persia and Babylon were strong with 
military might, but only the profound 
insight of religion could place the genius 
of peace and good will in the life of a 
stable-born child. It was this spiritual 
insight of man that placed the star of 
heaven above the lowly birth, that 
heard the angels sing, and recognized 
kinely qualities in a carpenter’s child. 

The Christmas story has kept alive 
certain ideals that we dare not lose. 
The ways of peace are still to-be sought 
in the humble and common life. Modern 
tyrants have only repeated the failures 
of the Alexanders and Caesars whose 
reign served but to increase the misery 
of the world. We have yet to place the 


star of hope over the birth of the chil- 
dren born into the world. Human life 
is too cheap. Nothing less than a rec- 
ognition of the divine worth of every 
human being can provide an incentive 
sufficient for the task of building a 
better order of life. 

“The hopes and fears of all the years” 
are met in the Child of Bethlehem as 
the symbol of all childhood. At this 
season the great hopes of the race are 
renewed throughout a troubled and 
hate-torn and confused world, as men 
pause to remember his whose life con- 
tinues to lift and inspire our lives to 
their possible test. 

Curnton Les Scott 


TWELFTH NIGHT 


Some group in your church may be 
interested in planning for a_ special 
service on Twelfth Night, which falls 
each year on January 6. It is an Eng- 
lish holiday. Originally it was called 
“the Feast-tide of ye Star,” for the 
day commemorated the visit of the 
Magi, who, according to one interpreta- 
tion of the story, reached Bethlehem 
twelve days after they had seen the 
star on Christmas night. 

The taking down of Christmas greens 
and the burning of them in an open fire- 
place, with simple and dignified cere- 
mony, is part of the observance of the 
day. In one church, following a serv- 
ice in the sanctuary, branches of the 
Christmas tree which has been used at 
the Christmas parties are given to all 
in attendance. One Christmas candle is 
left burning, and that is taken into the 
parish house to start the fire on the 
hearth. The group follows the candle- 
bearer and each person places his branch 
on the fire, with a prayer that the light 
of Christmas may be carried forward 
by him into the new year. As the guests 
leave, a “Twelfth-Night cake” is given 
each one. 

The day may be observed with mean- 
ing and profit in homes, too. The follow- 
ing, from Bequest of Wings by Annis 
Duff, suggests how: 

“We always make a great occasion of 
Twelfth Night, for we are reluctant to 
let Christmas slip away, and this time 
we lingered over each little ritual, to 
make the end of this especially beautifui 
Christmas perfect. We brought the 
greens and laid them on the hearth after 
supper, and lit all the Christmas candles 
and the bayberry dip that D. made us 
three years ago, which we always keep 
just for Twelfth Night. Then we sang 
our carols for the last time before put- 

ting them away for another year... .” 
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News of Churches and Church People 


MASSACHUSETTS MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE 


A ten per cent advance in all phases 
of Universalist church work in Massa- 
chusetts for the next ten years was the 
subject of lively discussion and clear- 
headed thinking at the Massachusetts 
Ministers’ Conference, held at the First 
Universalist Church, Worcester, Novem- 
ber 26-28. Between thirty-five and 
forty Universalist ministers of the state 
came to the conference, most of whom 
stayed throughout the sessions. One vet- 
eran Bay State minister characterized 
the meeting as “The most hopeful ‘and 
most promising gathering of Massachu- 
setts Universalists in twenty-five years.” 

The opening session Monday after- 
noon began with devotions, led by the 
Rev. Robert Barber of Lawrence. The 
theme of the meeting, “Universalism 
Must Meet the Needs of the New Age,” 
was presented in three brief addresses, 
after the conference introduction by the 
Rey. Frank B. Chatterton, Cambridge. 
Dean Clarence R. Skinner opened with 
a stirring call to “A Dynamic Religion.” 
Dr. William Wallace Rose followed, 
with “A Dynamic Christianity,” and 
Dr. Clinton Lee Scott closed with a 
plea for “A Dynamic Universalism.” 

The Rev. Gilbert A. Potter of Fitch- 
burg presided at the evening meeting, 
and presented Dean Skinner, the state 
superintendent, Dr. John M. Ratcliff, 
and Mr. Chatterton, who presented the 
“Ten-Ten Plan” for the ten per cent in- 
crease each year for the next ten years. 


KENT CHURCH CELEBRATES 
ANNIVERSARY 


Members of the First Universalist 
Church of Kent, Ohio, celebrated the 
eightieth anniversary of their church 
October 28. Two former ministers of 
the Kent church were present as speak- 
ers, Dr. Carl H. Olson, who was or- 
dained in the Kent church, and Dean 
A. I. Spanton. Dr. Olson preached the 
anniversary sermon at the morning serv- 
ice. He spoke on “Now the Fight Be- 
gins.” Dr. Olson pointed out that since 
“armed conflict has ceased, now let the 
fight begin for spiritual goals. We must 
prove the spiritual way is superior.” 

Following a dinner served at the 
church, ‘Britton S. Johnson, moderator, 
welcomed those attending the afternoon 
service, and gave a historical review of 
the eighty years of Universalist church 
life in Kent. Dr. George Cross Baner 
of Akron conducted devotional services, 
and Dean Spanton gave an informal 
address. The celebration was presided 
over by the Rev. John Flint, present 
minister of the Kent church. 
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Tuesday morning the men addressed 
themselves to the specific and the con- 
crete details of their problems, follow- 
ing the devotions, led by the Rey. 
Donald Lawson, Rockport. The Rev. 
Frank E. Smith, regional director, 
American Unitarian Association, told of 
a “Promotion and Advertising Program 
of the Church,” and the Rev. Albert F. 
Harkins, North Attleboro, spoke on 
“Church Attendance.” Questions and 
discussions followed each presentation. 
The afternoon session, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. G. H. Leining, Brain- 
tree, heard the Rev. Mason F. McGuin- 
ness present the problem of a “Social- 
Action Program,’ Dr. Emerson Hugh 
Lalone speak on “More and Better 
Universalist Printed Matter,” and the 
Rev. Frederick L. Harrington on “A 
Youth Program for our Day.” The eve- 
ning session was guided by the Rev. 
Ernest A. Brown, Waltham. The Rey. 
Paul Chapman, Winchester, and Mr. 
Bailey, Worcester discussed “Visual 
Education in the Church Program,” 
showing moving pictures and stills. 

At the Wednesday morning session 
the Committee on Findings presented 
fourteen concrete recommendations, 
which were adopted and referred to the 
State Convention Committee on the 
“Ten-Ten Program.” Dean Skinner 
gave the closing word, and the Rev. 
Robert Killam, Springfield, conducted 
a closing service of dedication. 


MEDFORD HONORS SERVICEMEN 
AND SERVICEWOMEN 


On Sunday afternoon, November 25, 
a special service conducted by Dr. Etz 
took place at the First Universalist 
Church, Medford, Mass., in honor of the 
families whose sons and daughters have 
served or still are serving their country. 
Very fittingly at this time, a memorial 
and book of remembrance were dedi- 
cated, as a tribute to the young men 
and women of the parish who served 
the nation, and, also, as a reminder to 
those who stayed behind of the debt 
which is owed to all who joined the 

Judge Lawrence G. Brooks, the guest 
speaker, stressed a matter of prime im- 
portance. First, he spoke of the privi- 
lege of liberty which we enjoy in this 
country, and he emphasized the fact 
that, as the richest and most powerful 
nation in the world, we must help, ma- 
terially and spiritually, peoples of other 
nations to recover from this war. ° 

After the service, there was a social 
hour in the vestry. Refreshments were 
served and some of the returned vet- 
erans spoke of their experiences. 


INSTALLATIONS 


ARTHUR E. WILSON was installed 
as minister of the First Universalist 
Church of Saco and Biddeford, Maine, 
Sunday evening, November 11. The ser- 
mon was preached by Dr. Robert Cum- 
mins; superintendent of the Universalist - 
Church of America. Mr. King Wood- 
man, representing the congregation, per- 
formed the act of installation, and Dr. 
Donald B. F. Hoyt, minister of the 
Congress Square Universalist Church, 
Portland, Maine, offered the installation 
prayer. The Scripture was read by the 
Rev. Paul Franklin Bliss, minister of 
the Unitarian Church of Saco. The 
Rev. Kenneth C. Hawkes, state superin-, 
tendent of Universalist churches, wel- 
comed the new minister to Maine. 
Greetings from the community were 
brought by Dr. Guy Wilson, minister of 
the Foss Street Methodist Church, 
Biddeford. Following the recessional the 
service closed with a benediction by the 
Rev. Arthur E. Wilson. 


EDMUND W. BEAL was installed as 
minister of the First Universalist 
Church of Peabody, Mass., Sunday eve- 
ning, November 18. The Rev. Brad- 
ford E. Gale of the First Church, Uni- 
tarian, Salem, gave the call to worship 
and invocation. The Scripture was read 
by the Rev. Rubens Rea Hadley and the 
installation sermon was preached by 
Dr. Robert Cummins. Mr. Frank W. 
Balcomb, clerk of the parish, presided 
at the act of installation. The prayer of 
installation was offered by Dr. John M. 
Ratcliff, state superintendent of Massa- 
chusetts Universalist churches. Dr. 
George E. Huntley, former pastor of thes 
Peabody church, gave the charge to the 
minister, and Dr. Clinton L. Scott gave 
the charge to the congregation. Geeet- 
ings from the Peabody Ministerial Asso- 
ciation were brought by the Rev. 
George E. Hudson. The benediction was 
pronounced by Rev. Edmund W. Beal. 


HYMNALS WANTED AT ONCE 


Has any church twenty-five copies 
of The Life Hymnal (by Stanford 
and Mitchell, published in 1910 by 
the Universalist Publishing House) 
which it would be willing to give to 
Friendly House, R.D. 3, Canton, 
North Carolina? 


If so, and if they 
could be shipped at once to the Rev. 
Hannah J. Powell, they will be much 
appreciated. They may be sent ex- 


press collect. It would be especially 
appreciated if the hymnals should 
arrive in time for Christmas, to be 
used for Christmas caroling. 
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OLDEST INTERFAITH 
THANKSGIVING SERVICE 


The annual Union Thanksgiving 
Service, held on Thanksgiving Day at 
the First Universalist Church of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Rev. Weston A. Cate, minis- 
ter, continues a tradition in what is 
believed to be the oldest Interfaith 
Thanksgiving Service,in America. The 
‘Universalist, the Unitarian and the Jew- 
ish congregations have met annually for 
a Thanksgiving Service for seventy-five 
years. This year, the sermon was deliv- 
ered by Rabbi Horace Manacher of 
Temple B’rith Kodesh, and was_ re- 
_ ported in the Rochester newspapers. 
City Manager Louis B. Cartwright, a 
Universalist layman, read the President’s 
Proclamation. Dr. David Rhys Wil- 
liams and Benjamin Goldstein assisted 
Dr. Cate in the service. 


ACTIVITIES OF LAWRENCE 
A. U. W. FOR NOVEMBER 

The second Supper Meeting of the 
' Association of Universalist Women, 
Lawrence, Mass., was. held October 29 
in the church vestry. Miss Helen 
Weigel presifled at the worship service 
and business meeting. Entertainment 
was provided by Miss Zen E-tu, a 
graduate of Vassar College, and a pres- 
ent student at Radcliffe. Miss Zen 
spoke of China and its customs. Supper 
‘was served by a committee headed by 
Mrs. Charles Burgess and Mrs. Albert 
Rogers, co-chairmen. 

Thursday, November 1, Lawrence was 
represented at the splendid meeting of 
the State Association at Everett. 

The traditional Harvest Supper was 
held November 6. Approximately two 
hundred people were served. Mrs. Clar- 
ence Osgood and Mrs. Howard Roope 
were co-chairmen of this highly success- 
ful event. 

Wednesday, November 28, an after- 
noon meeting was held. Mrs. Robert 
Barber presided at the business meeting. 
Miss Eva Russell led the worship serv- 
ice. Entertainment consisted of colored 
slides, ,entitled, “Each With His Own 
Brush,” interspersed with appropriate 
readings. Refreshments were served. 


STOUGHTON THANKSGIVING 

Thanksgiving Sunday was well ob- 
served in the Stoughton, Mass., Church. 
In the church school, one hundred and 
fifty-two children, the largest number in 
recorded attendance in the church’s his- 
tory, under guidance of sixteen teachers, 
_ made their Thanksgiving Offering. They 
slowly filed past the altar, depositing 
fruit, vegetables, packaged or canned 
goods, which were symbolically accepted 
by the minister. These were arranged 
and left visible in the next service of 
public worship, which was attended by 
one hundred and ninety-five people. In 
this service two choirs sang antiphon- 
ally, and the music was enriched’ by a 
talented violinist. 


December. 15, 1945 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 
AT KINGSLEY, PA. 


In the year 1893, the Rev. D. Lam- 
phear held meetings in the schoolhouse 
in Kingsley, Pa., which soon led to the 
formation of a Universalist society and 
the erection of a meetinghouse in 1895. 
Fifty years later, Sunday, November 18, 
1945, Kingsley Universalists and_ their 
friends celebrated the Golden Anniver- 


sary of the Church of Our Father with 
appropriate exercises. 

Rey. Russell W. Lockwood, pastor 
of the church and of the Universalist 
church at Brooklyn, Pa., presided at the 
special service of commemoration, to 
which there had been invited as guest 
speakers Dr. Thomas H. Saunders, 
state superintendent of the Universalist 
churches of Pennsylvania, and Henry W. 
Felton, who represented the state Board 
of Trustees. Letters from former pas- 
tors were read by the church clerk. 

Mrs. Clyde Freeman, clerk and church 
historian, read an interesting and in- 
formative paper on the history of the 
Kingsley church. She stated that the 
Rev. Mr. Lamphear, a resident of Hop 
Bottom, preached each Sunday to a 
little group in the schoolhouse. His 
services met with sound support, and 
helped to quicken the desire of Kings- 
ley people to have an edifice of their 
own. In 1894 the cornerstone of the 
new church was laid. 

A moving spirit in the planning and 
building of the new church was the Rev. 
G. A. King, a district missionary of the 
Universalist Church, who was sent to 
Kingsley to work with the little group. 
Mr. King wrote the declaration, consti- 
tution, bylaws, early records, and set 
up the machinery of organization of the 
new church. He remained until the 
ground was broken and the church was 
completed, taking part in the dedication 
ceremonies November 13, 1895. 

The Rey. Ralph Edwin Horn, a young 
man from St. Lawrence University, 
went to Kingsley to supply the pulpit as 
the first pastor, going back in 1896 to be 
ordained. The church had a_ steady 


growth, many new members being 
added. November 13, 1920, the church 
observed its twenty-fifth anniversary, 
during the pastorate of the late Rev. 
George F. Morton. 

“We cannot estimate the good in- 
fluence of a church that has served a 
community for fifty years,” said Dr. 
Saunders in his address. “The function 
of a church today is vastly different 
from what it was fifty, twenty-five, or 
even ten years ago. We have no clear 
definition as to its present business. Yet 
we know the church was never more 
needed than today.... ” 

At the closing devotional service the 
invocation was given by Dr. Saunders. 
The prayer was offered by the Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Swope, pastor of the Methodist 
church in Kingsley. The Rev. Lyman 
Achenbach, pastor of the churches of the 
North Branch Association, of Bradford 
County, preached the anniversary ser- 
mon. 

A Fellowship Hour was held in the 
basement of the church, during which 
sandwiches and coffee and a_ large 
Golden Anniversary cake were served 
to the guests. ; 

Visitors at the anniversary service 
came from nearby Susquehanna County 
towns and from Binghamton and Scran- 
ton. A welcome had been extended to 
all citizens of the community to “attend 
the afternoon’s services. 


Henry W. Feuton 


GEORGE H. WOOD 
CALLED TO MERIDEN 

The Rev. George H. Wood, recently 
released from active duty as chaplain in 
the United States Naval Reserve, has 
accepted a call to become minister of 
the First Universalist Church of Meri- 
den, Conn. Mr. and Mrs. Wood will go 
at once to Meriden, where Mr. Wood 
begins his pastorate December 15. 


SHELDON CHRISTIAN RESIGNS 

The Rev. Sheldon Christian has re- 
signed as minister of the First Univer- 
salist Church of Brunswick, Maine. Mr. 
Christian served as minister of the 
Brunswick church for more than twelve 
years. He will remain as editor of the 
Maine Universalist, and will do special 
work for the Maine Universalist Con- 
vention. 


THANKSGIVING AT JOLIET 

A special Thanksgiving service and 
breakfast, sponsored by the young peo- 
ple of Joliet, Ill., met with a heartening 
response. 

A seven o'clock candlelight service 
was conducted by Dr. Walter H. Mac- 
pherson and Rev. Hope Hilton. 

Following the service, a delicious 
breakfast was served by the young peo- 
ple, assisted in the kitchen by Mrs. M. A. 
Brethorst and Mrs. Henry Sigwalt. An 
added feature was a group of piano se- 


lections by Bill Keck. 
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NEW MEMBERS 
Previously reported, 569. 
California. Riverside, 15. 
Massachusetts. Saugus, 6. Weymouth 
(First), 6. Worcester (First), 8. 
Pennsylvania. Girard, 1. 
Vermont. Hartland Four Corners, 10. 
Wisconsin. Wausau, 22. 
Total, 637. 


CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 237. 
Massachusetts. Worcester, 9. 
Pennsylvania. Girard, 2. 
Rhode Island. Harrisville, 2. 
Vermont. Hartland Four Corners, 4. 
Total, 254. 


PERSONALS 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., preached 
at the Universalist Church of the Mes- 
siah, Philadelphia, Pa., December 2. Dr. 
Van Schaick will occupy the pulpit of 
the First Universalist Church of Stam- 
ford, Conn., for the rest of December. 


Miss Ida M. Folsom, executive direc- 
tor of the Association of Universalist 
Women, was in New York November 26 
and 27, attending the meeting at which 
the Deputation of Christian Churchmen 
to Japan made its official report to the 
Federal Council of Churches and the 


Foreign Missions Council. 


The Rev. Melvin N. Ward has ac- 
cepted a call to the Universalist Church 
of Livermore Falls, Maine. He began 
his new pastorate November 4. 


The Rev. Charles H. Emmons, minis- 
ter of the First Universalist Church of 
Orange, Mass., and formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Universalist Church of 
America, is the president of the Worces- 
ter North Ministers’ Association. 


Dr. Cornelius Greenway was the 
guest speaker of the Readers’ Club at 
the Riverside Church, New York, Tues- 
day evening, November 27. Dr. Green- 
way read from manuscripts of famous 
English and American authors, the gifts 
of these authors to him. 


Born to the Rev. and Mrs. Warren 
Lovejoy, Fort Plain, N. Y., October 14, 
a son, Donald William. 


Born to Dr. and Mrs. V. Logan Love 
in Syracuse, N. Y., November 21, a 
daughter, Nancy Elizabeth. Mrs. Love 
is the daughter of the Fred C. Leinings. 


Lt.-Commander George H. Wood, 
Chaplain (USNR), who has been re- 
leased from active duty, called at Head- 
quarters Noyember 19. 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone preached 
in the First Univercnian Church — of 
North Attleboro, Mass., November 4, 
and the First Universalist Church of 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, December 2. 


The Rev. William E. Gardner, Ban- 
gor, Maine, called at Headquarters No- 
vember 20. 
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MRS. NELLIE E. FRIEND, author of 

“Triumphant Living,’ who has been 

elected to membership in the Eugene 

Field Society, a national association of 
authors and journalists. 


CHRISTMAS SERVICE 
FOR CHURCH SCHOOLS 
BY MISS ANDREWS 


“We'll Touch a Taper in Our Hearts” 
is the title of a beautiful church-school 
Christmas Service, based on a poem, 
of the same name, and written by 
Susan M. Andrews, director of our Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association. 


Obituary 


MISS BERTHA E. RAND 


Bertha Estella Rand, a lifelong Universal- 
ist, died at Rochester, Minn., October 27, 
1945. Memorial services were conducted by 
Dr. Carl H. Olson, her pastor, at the Uni- 
versalist Church of the Redeemer in Min- 
neapolis. Miss Rand, born at Waterville, 
Maine, came to Minneapolis in 1900, when 
the Rev. Randall H. Aldrich became pastor 
of the Tuttle Memorial Universalist Church. 
A graduate of the Boston School of Cook- 
ing, she was one of the first domestic-science 
teachers in Minnesota, holding positions with 
the Unity Settlement House, the Red Cross, 
the Home Service Center and the Alice 
Ames Winter Home. In April, 1928, she 
joined the Universalist Church of the Re- 
deemer by letter of transfer from the Uni- 
versalist Church of Guilford, Maine. Her 
latter years were given to philanthropic work 
until failing health made this impossible. 
Burial was at the family lot in Fairfield, 
Maine. 
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Notices 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Verna A. Rheingans dismissed from fel- 
lowship under Article IV, Section 1, ii (e), 
by unanimous agreement of the Iowa Fellow- 
ship Committee, concurred in by the Cen- 
tral Fellowship Committee. 

Dropped from fellowship under the Laws of 
Fellowship, Article IV, Section 1, ii (e), 
Paul Felt, as of November 13, 1945. 

Accepted the transfer from Massachusetts 
of Richard B. Gibbs and W. W. Peck. 

Approved the action of the Maine Fellow- 
ship Committee in granting reciprocal fel- 
lowship to Robert C. Whitehead of the Con- 
gregational Christian Church. 

Renewed the lay license of Mrs. 
Rasnake. 

Rescinded the action taken September 13, 
1945, in behalf of the Wisconsin Fellowship 
Committee, transferring Morley Hartley 
to Illinois, because the action had already 
been taken by Wisconsin, but not reported 
to the Central Fellowship Committee. 

EstHer A. Ricuarpson, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Transfer of William P. Farnsworth from 
Maine accepted. 

Transfer of Edmund Beal from Maine 
accepted. 

Transfer of Francis E. Davis from New 
Hampshire accepted. 

License granted to Gordon A. Crook. 

License granted to George J. W. Pen- 
nington. 

License renewed to the following, as of 
November 5, 1945: David Cole, Keith Mun- 
son, George Niles. 

Dropped from Fellowship at his request, 
Edwin M. Slocombe. 

Cart A. Hempet, Secretary 


ILLINOIS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Received on transfer from the Maine ™ 
Committee of Fellowship, Hope Hilton; and 
from Massachusetts, Eugene H. Adams. 


Eva W. 


Merton L. Atprince, Secretary 
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POETRY 


Christmasse Bells A Ringing, ancient carol, 
568. 


City Trees, H. W. Ramsaur, 88. 
Days of Waiting, C. G. Girelius, 85. 
For Growth, Mary B. Stevenson, 304. 


Freedom Is a Song, D. E. Blaine, 
(cover) . 


How Small an Area, U. W. aie 150. 

_ Inspired by Carruth, E. D. Ellenwood, 327. 

Leo Rich Lewis, 1865-1945, John Holmes, 
475. 

Prayer for Home, R. J. Baughan, 452. 

Psalm of Courage, A, Hazel I. Kirk, 249. 

Responsibility, U. W. Harsen, 9. 

This I Have Seen, U. W. Harsen, 374. 

Who Otherwise Can Sing, U. W. Harsen, 228. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


American Planning and Civic Annual, 
Edited by H. M. Albright, 378. 

Angel of Peace, The, J. A. Comenius, 113. 

As the Day Begins, Elizabeth McE. Shields, 


377. 


Beauty for Ashes (Universalist Lenten Man- 
ual). Robert and Elsie Barber, 76. 
Behold Trouble, Granville Hicks, 325. 
’ Beyond Personality, C. S. Lewis, 325. 

By the Rivers of Babylon, Kaj Munk, 249. 


Child and the Emperor, The, Prince Huber- 
tus zu Loewenstein, 377. 

Christmas in the Home: Bethany Press 
pamphlet, reviewed by Susan M. Andrews, 
554. 


Church and Demobilization, The, J. G. 
Chamberlin, 525. 

Church and Psychotherapy, The, K. R. 
Stolz, 65. 

Climbers of the Steep Ascent, Mary Jen- 
ness, 113. 


Country Neighborhood, Elizabeth Coats- 
worth, 234. 
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Cousin Caroline, Lillie G. McDowell, 377. 
Cross and the Eternal Order, The, H. W. 
Clark, 41. 


Evolution of the Dutch Nation, The, B. H. 
M. Vlekke, 477. 


Faith of Man Speaks, The, Helen Wood- 
bury, 325. 

Fellow of Infinite Jest, A. Thomas Yoseloff 
524. 

Fiery Angel, the Story of Florence Nightin- 
gale, Ramona S. Barth, 401. 

Freedom from Fear, L. H. Pink, 41. 


Glory, Hallelujah, The Story of “The Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic,’ K. L. Bare- 
less, 41. 

God in the Desert, Margaret W. Ross, 170. 

God Is Not Dead, B. I. Bell, 401. 

Gospel According to Gamaliel, The, Gerald 
Heard, 549. 


> 


History of Y. M. C. A. Church Relations 
in the United States, S. W. Wiley, 378. 
How to Influence Yourself, G. K. Morlan, 

Id ts} 


In the Margins of Chaos, Francesca M. Wil- 
son, 170. 


The Carpenter’s Son, Sophia L. Fahs, 


Jesus: 
378. 


Land of the Chinese People, The, Cornelia 
Spencer, 378. 

Lands Away, Earl Marlatt, 378. 

Leathernecks Come Through, The, W. W. 
Willard, 65. 

Let’s Think About Our Religion, Frank and 
Mildred Eakin, 234. 

Lord’s Supper in Protestantism, The, E. S. 
Freeman, 325. 

Lower Deck, John Davies, 508. 


Marriage in War and Peace, Grace S. Over- 
ton, 524. 

Meet Amos and Hosea, R. E. Wolfe, 

My Felicia, Paul Driscoll, 532. 
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Narrow Is the Way, W. E. Park, 170. 

Nature and Purpose of the Gospels, R. V. 
G. Tasker, 524. 

New Education and Religion, 
Williams, 353. 

News from North of the Nile, 
525. 


They. oe 


Paul Harris, 


Of the Imitation of Christ Today, Winifred 
Kirkland, 234. 

Only the Falling Rain, D. E. Blaine, 424. 

Open Doors in Crisis, Austin Rice, 234. 


Pastoral Work and _ Personal 
Russell Dicks, 65 

Paul for Everyone, C. W. Quimby, 113. 

Peep-Hole of the Present, The, An Inquiry 
into the Substance of Appearance, Samuel 
Roth, 377. 

Piccola, Dedicated to Children of All Ages, 
Helen La Penta, 242. 

Pioneers of Tomorrow: A Call to American 
Youth, Hans Weil, 549. 

Poet to Poet, Houston Peterson and W. 5. 
Lynch, 401. 


Counseling, 


Primer for Parents, Frank Ashburn, 65. 
Psychology of Religion, P. E. Johnson, 524. 
Puritan Adventure, Lois Lenski, 41 


Relevance of the Prophets, The, R. B. Y. 
Scott, 40. 

Religion for Greatness, A., C. R. Skinner, 
348. 

Religious Liberty in Latin America, G. P. 
Howard, 40. 

Roofs over Strawtown, Sara E. Gosselink, 
378. 


Shanghai Mystery, The, John Bechtel, 242. 

Small General, The, Robert Standish, 508. 

Snowden-Douglass Sunday School Lessons 
1945, The, E. L. Douglass, 41. 

Soldier to Civilian, G. K. Pratt, 182. 

Spies and Traitors of World War II, Kurt 
Singer, 406. 

Story of Blue Cross, The, On the Road to 
Better Health, Louis H. Pink, 232. 

Story of the Christian Year, The, G. M. 
Gibson, 378. 


Thar She Blows, Everitt Proctor, 406. 

They See for Themselves, Spencer Brown, 
525. 

This Day Is Ours, D. E. Blaine, 65. 

Triumphant Living, Nellie E. Friend, 424. 


Under Orders, W. L. Sullivan, 82. 


War, Peace and Nonresistance, 
Hershberger, 242. 

Where Are We In Religion, J. F. Newton, 
234. 


Your Children in Wartime, Angelo Patri, 
40. 


Guy F. 


OBITUARIES 


Adams, H. W., 71. 
n 


Bartlett, C. B., 23. Beem, Mrs. Everett N,, 


406. Benton, Mrs. Herbert E., 358. 
Bingham, E. L., 119. Blackford, Mrs. 
A. N., 215. Butler, Kate C., 557. Butler, 


S. D., 405, 428. Butler, Thomas, 428. 


Carpenter, B. G., 116, 163. Coleman, EK. W., 
359. 


Drew, Maria L., 429. : 
Goodwin, Dana D., Jr., 177. Guild, Mrs. 
Warren A., 382. Gunnison, Mrs. W. B., 22. 


Hadley, G. C., 506. Harrington, Esther R., 


382, Harris, Mrs. John, 287. Herrick, 
J. D., 232, 258. Hicks, Mrs. Lettie, 382. 
Hunt, A. A., 22. 

Jencks, M. H., 116. 

Kelly, W. S., 382. Kimball, Mrs. Huldah P., 
930. 

Landon, Mrs. Sealand W., 406. Latham, 
Mrs. Charles A., 331. Lewis, L. J., 428. 

Magoun, Mrs. William, 429. Mansfield. 
F. A., 23. McKinstry, sa C., 72. Morrill, 
S. H., 119. Munro, M. _ 286. 


Poole, Mrs. Hiram H., 558. 


Rand, Bertha E., 582. Rolland, Romain, 28. 
Ryan, Msgr. John A., 454. 
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Scoboria, J. L., 429. Scott, Mrs. Freeman, 
506. Selleck, Mrs. Willard C., 483. Smith, 
Isaac, 46, 68. Sodergren, Mrs. Ernest E., 
558. 


Tobias, J. A., 23. Tomlinson, Mrs. V. E., 


Oey ANS. 
Valentine, C. H., 19. Van Buren, S., 239. 


Waite, Mrs. Milford A., 456. Wellington, 
M. J., 47. Wheeler, J. A., 46. Willis, 
Mrs. Sidney J., 358. Wilson, J. H., 166. 
Winn, Mrs. William N., 382. Wood, E. B., 
232, 258. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Abbe, W. C., 490. Adams, F. D., 245, 513. 
Albertson, Ralph, 202. Allen, Devere and 
Marie, 350. Allen, Mrs. Earl, 404. An- 
drews, Susan M., 437, 554. Arnold, E. S.. 
37. Atwood, J. M., 413, 524. 


Barnett, L. H., 225. Baughan, R. J., 452. 
Bentley, Ben, 31. Benton, H. E., 84, 322, 
418. Bicknell, A. I., 442. Blanchard, 
M. D., 201, 274. Booth, A. L., 280. Bos- 
worth, R. D., 441. Burton, Justice Harold 


H., 552. Bushong, E. M., 371. 


Canfield, Mary G., 230. Canham, Erwin D., 
232. Carlson, John Roy, 543. Carmi- 
chael, Leonard, 537. Christian, Sheldon, 
101, 576. Churchill, Winston, 320. Cobb, 
Maurice, 443. Cole, A. S:, 348. Cranston, 
Maurice, 366, 540. Cummins, Robert, 53, 
316, 465, 541. Cunningham, Ollie, 426. 
Curtis, H. S., 106; 


Dieffenbach, A. C., 298. Druley, Harriet E., 
375. 


Eisenhower, General Dwight, 320. Evans, 
D. K., 569. 


Federal Council of Churches, 392. Fenwick, 
Carroll, Jr., 446. Fiske, W. G., 491. Fol- 
som, I. M., 379, 578. Fosdick, H. E, 104. 
Frazier, Douglas, 311. 


Gay, G. A., 374. Gehr, Harmon M., 197, 
449. Gibbons, B. F., 228. Gilroy, W. E., 
307. Gleason, R. Homer, 149 Gray-Smith 
Rowland, 82. Grimes, A. Edwin, 396. 


Harrison, Alice, 446. Hartman, L. O., 314. 
Haskell, J. W., 477. Henniges, Paul, 358. 
Hersey, H. A., 251, 276, 280, 472, 577. 
Hersey, Laura, 497. Holmes, John, 475. 
Holmes, John WHaynes, 253. Hoyt, 
D. B. F., 12, 565. Hubers, Betty, 472. 
Huntley, G. E., 573. 


Johannes (See also Van Schaick, John, Jr.), 
10, 34, 58, 80, 103, 154, 178, 200. Jones, 
Llewellyn, 300. 


Kernan, W. C., 88. 
Klotzle, D. E., 367. 


King, D. B., 321. 
Knost, R. W., 548 


Lalone, E H., 222, 365, 416, 468, 517, 569, 


572. Lane, A. C., 221. Lapoint, G. M., 
500. Latham, H. S., 526. Ledyard, H. C., 
389. Leining, F. C., 519. Leining, G. H., 
390. 
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MacLean, A. H., 29, 309, (cartoon) 545. 
MacPherson, R. H., 343, 344. Macpher- 
sun, W. H., 451. Manning, Stanley, 77, 
442. Marble, E. T., 495. Mayo, W, L., 
250. McGinness, Mason F., 156. Mc- 
Kkeeman, P. B., 36. McKenney, O. H., 
489. McKnight, J. W., 515. Miller, C. L.. 
493. Miller, Laura, 87. Mock, Pearl M.. 
499. Monbleau, C. H., 88. 


Neal, Jean, 548. Niles, G. L., 542. 
Olson, C. H., 86, 548, 574. 


Pennoyer, C. H., 577. Perry, A. Q., 404; 
Petrie, J. C., 56. Pike, Sarah K., 447. 
Pmk) LH 105.4 Pomeroy,.Ve. laon, 79, 
157, 229, 247, 275, 418, 471, 498, 516, 522, 
546, 573, 576. Postal, Bernard, 570. 
Postma, Ann, 32. Price, M. P., 349. Pull- 
man, T. M., 204. 


Ratcliff, John M., 302, 538. Reamon, E. C., 
152, 393. Rice, O. R., 182, 278. Robbins, 
Beatrice, 444. Rodehaver. M. W., 1890. 
Rose, D. D., 397. Rose, W. W., 305. 


Saunders, J. R., 420. Sawyer, R. D., 346. 
Schooley, H. H., 320. Schwenk, E. S., 
270, Scott, C. L., 423, 579. Scott, Har- 
old, 399. Shepard, Sheldon, 294, 345. 
Shuttee, Wayne, 444. Simonson, A. L., 
348. Simonson, Florence W., 248, 355. 
403, 555. Skillings, Everett, 208. Skin- 
ner, C. R., 61, 306. Soares, T. G., 541. 
Spoerl. Dorothy T., 448. Spring, Chad- 
bourne, 469. Storm, Carl, 227. Struther, 


Jan, 556. Stuber, S. I., 253. Sutton, K. 
Augusta, 545. Sweet, H. E., 541. 
Thomas, Ivor, 394. Tigner, H. S., 249. 


Truman, President Harry S., 319. 


Van Kirk, W. W., 575, 578. Van Schaick, 
George S., 273. Van Schaick, John, Jr., 
173, 221, 542. Van Schaick, Nellie K., 
20 anne 


Ward, Harry F., 151. Warnshuis, A. L., 
341. Whitesmith, E. M., 422. Winches- 
ter, Margaret, 439. Wood, G. H., 494. Wy- 
man, C. A, 153, 560. 


Young, Owen D., 488. 
Ziegler, A. F., 542, 547. 


GENERAL 


Again Consider Russia, 545. 

“Alas, My Children . . .”, 448. 

All for the Kingdom, 494. 

American Christian Palestine Committee, A 
‘Suggestion from, for Ministers for Me- 
morial Sunday, 231. 

American Library Association Selection of 
Outstanding Religious Books, 369 

Andrews, Susan, Resigns, 526. 

Are You Easily Upset, 469. 

Army, Thirty Years a Chaplain in the 
Regular, 493. 

Atomic Bomb: This’ New World and You. 
5138. 

Atwood, John Murray, Fund: 482, 456, 476, 
488, 522, 557, 573. 


Augusta, Maine, Built Up a Junior Choir, 
444, 


Barre, Vermont—Studying the Church in 
Our Community, 446. 

Barton, Clara, Birthplace: remembered in 
wills, 368; origin of project, 534; Open 
House resumed, 550. 

Bewkes, President, Installed, 351. 

Blazing the Sawdust Trail: Child Evange- 
lism and Youth for Christ Challenge Re- 
ligious Liberals to Action, 437. 

Bosworth, Roger D., appointment of, as di- 
rector of youth activities, 224. 

British Labor Means Business, 366. 

Britishers, Dangerous, 540. 

Budget Is Balanced, The, 442. 

Burton, Justice Harold H., letter from, 552 


Cape Ann, Universalist Ministers on, 497. 

Carol, ancient, “Christmasse Bells A Ring- 
ing,” 568. 

Catholic Radicalism in Latin America, 350. 

Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, Massachu- 
setts Committee of, 312. 

Cavert, Dr. Samuel McC., to Go to Europe, 
347. 

Century of Universalism at Chester, Ver- 
mont, A., 367. 

Chairman of the Tufts College Board of 
Trustees, From the, 541. 

Challenge, The, 569. 

Chaplains. articles by: 489, 490, 491, 493, 
494, 495. 

Chatham Conducting Successful. Campaign 
to Reopen, 404. 

Child Evangelism and Youth for, Christ 
Challenge Religious Liberals to Action, 
437. 

China: Building Lasting Peace Between, and 
the U. S., 420; I Saw Our Work in, 491; 
Ginling College, 576. 

Christian Deputation to Japan, 575. 578. 


Christian Leader, The: 


The 125th Anniversary Fund, 12; Youth 
Issue, January 20; Labor Issue, September 
1; St. Lawrence Theological School Issue, 
September 15; Religious Education Issue, 
October 6; Holland Relief Issue, October 
20; Chaplains’ Issue, November 3; Tufts 
College School of Religion Issue, Decem- 
ber 1. 


Christian Rebirth in England and Europe, 
Signs of, 394. 

Christian World, Your 
in a, $41. 

Christmas—Hanukah Celebrations, 570. 

Christmas Inn, The, 565. 

Christmas Service for Church Schools by 
Miss Andrews, 582. 

Christmasse Bells A Ringing, ancient carol, 
568. : 


Chance to Invest 


Church Anniversaries: 


Minneapolis, Minn., 86; Community 
Church in Boston, 93; Philadelphia, (Res- 
toration), 116; Bridgeport, Conn., 117; 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (All Souls), 190; — Provi- 
dence, R. I. (Mediator), 237; Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. (Shinn Memorial), 356; 
Chester, Vt., 367; Clinton, Tl. (St. Paul’s), 
506; Kent, Ohio, 580; Kingsley, Pa., 581. 
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Church Editors and Publishers in Philadel- 
phia, 173. 

Church and Labor, The, 389. 

Church, Our, Must Strengthen Its Convie- 
tions and Improve Its Program, 495. 

Church, We Must Have a Seven-Day, 489. 

Churches in the Battle Zone, 98. 

Churches, Judgment Day for the, 151. 

Churches, Labor and the, 390. 

Churehmanship for the New World, New, 
309. 

Clinton, Planned Work in, Created a Church 
School, 443. 

Commandment, The New, 88. 

*Clerical fascism in U.S. A., 543. 


Conferences: 
The National Study Conference on the 
Churches and a Just and Durable Peace, 
77; Topanga Conference on Religious Edu- 
cation, 358; California Unitarian-Univer- 
salist, Topanga Canyon, 426; Rhode Is- 
land-Southern Massachusetts, Fall, 555; 
Connecticut Midyear, 577; Massachusetts 
Ministers’, at Worcester, 564, 580; Coun. 
cil of Superintendents Meeting, Syracuse, 
572. 

Congratulations and Good Wishes to Dean 
Ratcliff, 541. 


Conventions: 
Minnesota, 86, 548; U.Y.F. of Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island, 213; Connecticut, 
251; Massachusetts, 269; California, 320; 
Rhode Island, 320; Kansas, 321; Pennsyl- 
vania, 322; Ohio, 375; Georgia, 422; New 
Hampshire, 477; Indiana, 499; New York, 
519; Alabama, 548; Ontario, 548; Vermont 
and Quebec, 577. 

Conventions, The Ban on, 51. 

Crane Theological School. See Tufts Col- 
lege. — 

Creative Word Is Youth, The, 441. 


Cruising in Sunshine and Shadow: 
The Unwanted Dog and Such Like, 10; 
The Last Week at the Farm, 34; Twenty- 
three Years of Commuting, 58; The Re- 
treat at the Wayside Inn, 80; If Winter 
Comes, 103; More Adventures in Com- 
muting, 154; “Doth Hereby Remise, Re- 
lease and Quitclaim,”’ 178; Journey’s End, 
200. 


Darwin and Marx, Beyond, 202. 

Denmark Plans to Educate 140,000 German 
"Refugees, 568. 

Detroit Church Picketed, 109. 

Developing Co-operatively, 396. 

Disarmament and Peace, 221. 

“Dogs with Friendly Faces, For . . .,” Let’s 
Sing, extract from hymn by Jan Struther, 
reprinted in Hymns of the Spirit, by per- 
mission of Oxford University Press, 556. 

Dutch People, A Good History of (Vlekke’s 
Evolution of the Dutch Nation), 477. 

Dutch relief work—See Holland. 

Dutch Republic, The Rise of, 
Lothrop Motley, 477. 

Dutch Underground, Former, 
Leftist Reforms, 553. 


Educating Citizens for a Better World, 302 
Editing a Religious Weekly, 323. 
Editor Emeritus, From Our, 542. 
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Unites for 


Editors and Publishers, Church, Philadel- 
phia convention of, 173. 

England and Europe, Signs of Christian Re- 
birth in, 394. 

Evans, Donald K., new state superintendent 
of Ohio, 552, 569. 


Fascism: Our Efforts Have Not Been 
Enough, 515; The Pied Pipers of Hate, 
543. 

Fathers, The Responsibility of, 250. 

Federal Council, On the Rejection of the 
Universalists by the: 3, 5, 12, 44, 53, 56, 
208, 451. 

Federal-Council Statement Opposing an Am- 
bassador to the Vatican, 35. 

Fundamentalism: Child Evangelists 
437; native fascism and, 543. 

Felons in the War Effort, 4. 

Ferry Beach: Widening Horizons at, 365. 

Fisher, Carleton, Holland Relief Work of: 
465, 468, 478, 550, 552. 

Fisher, Ebenezer, Schoolman of the North 
Country, 416. 

Fraters of the Wayside Inn, Annual Meet- 
ing of the, 80. 

Friend, Nellie E., elected a member of the 
Eugene Field Society, 582. 

Friend, Victor A., chairman of Massachu- 
setts Committee of Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jews, 312; president of Friend Broth- 
ers, Who Accepted the Agricultural “A” 

for Achievement for His Firm, 528. 


Ginling College Buildings Intact, Equipment 
Gone, 576. 

Graduate, From a Recent, 542. 

Greater Than Niemoeller, A. (Kaj Munk), 
249. 

Grimes, A. Edwin, appointment of, as gen- 
eral field worker, 224. 


Half Slave, Half Free, 397. 

Harrison, Alice, Called to New Hampshire 
Post, 454. 

Hate, The Pied Pipers of, 543. 

Here Comes Tomorrow, 345. 

Holland: Universalist Church to Do Relief 
in, 465; Carleton Fisher’s Own Plea for 
the Desperate Need in, 478; Rutland, Vt., 
530; Letter from Carleton Fisher to Mem- 
bers of Our Church Schools, 551; Barre, 
Vt., 552; Rockport, Mass., 571; Schools 
Respond to Appeal, 579. 

Home Front, I Return to the, 149. 

Home Front, Needed: Chaplains on the, 201. 


I Saw Our Work in China, 491. 
Immortality, 225. 
Infantile Paralysis, The War on, 2, 26. 


and, 


Installations: 

A. L. Booth, 21; B. A. Royce, Jr., 69; 
A. Q. Perry, 218; A. F. Ziegler, 262; C. G. 
Seaburg, 318; D. S. Rawson, 329; C. N. 
Vickery, 528; D. W. Lawson, 528; D. B. 
King, 528; E. A. Brown, Jr., 528; E. E. 
Pierce, 529; A. E. Wilson, 580; E. W. 
Beal, 580. 


Institutes: 
Universalist Sabbath School Union, 93, 
The Case for, 248; Youth, 344; Re- 


ligious Education, 365; Churchmanship at 
Ferry Beach, 399; Resume of, 403; Mid- 
west, 403, 500; San Fernando People’s 
Church, 422; International Relations, 422 


International Religious Fellowship, A News- 
letter from England of the, 33. 

It Can Be Done: It Was Done (Symposium 
on Religious Education), 443. 


Japan: Our Efforts Have Not Been Enough, 
515; Christian Deputation to, 575, 578. 
Japanese Relief, American Soldiers Con- 
tribute to, 498. 

Jews, Massachusetts Committee of Cath- 
olics, Protestants, and, 312. 

Jonah, Fifteen Minutes with the Book of, 
276. 

Junior-High Group, On the, 36. 

Juvenile Delinquency, A Solution for, 37. 


Labor and the Churches, 390. 

Labor, The Church and, 389. 

Labor Sunday Message, 392. 

Laborers Together, We Are, 393. 

Lalone, Dr. Emerson Hugh, Our New Editor, 
el, 

Layman Looks at the Church, A, 106. 

Left of Center, A Little, 311. 

Legion of the Cross, The Goal of the, 31. 

Leighton Resigns, Dr. G. E., 109. 

Lest America Forget, 228. 

Lewis, Leo: The Story of, 472; poem on, 475. 

Liberation in Manila, Days of, 207. 

Little Guy Named Joe, A., 305. 


Magnanimity, 75. 

Massachusetts Committee of Catholics, Prot- 
estants and Jews, 312. 

Meadville Theological School, Dr. Macpher- 
son at, 100th Anniversary of, 330. 

Messiah Home, Philadelphia, 372. 

More Hating and Killing Will Heal No 
Wounds, 348. 

Munk, Kaj—A Greater Than Niemoeller, 
249. : 

Music in the Church School, 449. 

Music, Words and (in _ the 
church), 371. 


Nashua, New Hampshire, Workers’ Confer- 
ence at, in church, 447. 

National Study Conference on’ the Churches 
and a Just and Durable Peace, The, 77. 

Nationalism and fascism, promoters of— 
Pied Pipers of Hate, 543. 

Nations Lay the Foundations, The, 294. 

Native fascists in U.S. A., 543. 

Negro Educator on the Race Problem in the 
South, 14. 

Negro, Our Friend, The, 446. 

Negro cast of Porgy and Bess tours Army 
camps in Pacific, 451. 


Ohio Universalists, A New 
Donald K. Evans, 552, 569. 

O.P.A.: Price Control Imperative, 501. 

Opportunity and Obligation of Theological 
Education, The, 539. 


Christian 


Leader for— 


Ordinations: 
F. G. Ward, 21; A. F. Ziegler, 163; A. H. 
MacLean, 194; C. G. Seaburg, 318; Mel- 
vin N. Ward, 481; C. N. Vickery, 528; 
D. W. Lawson, 528. 

Our Church Must Strengthen Its Convic- 
tions and Improve Its Program, 495, 

Our Efforts Have Not Been Enough, 515. 


Parish Parables: On a Self-Righteous Man, 
423, 
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HOLIDAY CLOSING OF 
HEADQUARTERS BUILDING 
The Headquarters building of the 


Universalist Church will be closed 
all day Monday, December 24, and 
Monday, December 31. 


Peace: 


Why So Gloomy About Peace, 28; the 
National Study Conference on _ the 
Churches and a Just and Durable Peace 
held at Cleveland, 77. 


Peacetime Conscription, 100, 104. 

Perkins, Frederic Williams, Foundation 
Sunday, October 21, in Massachusetts 
Churches, 454. 

Pied Pipers of Hate, The, 543. 

Polish Situation, On the, 4. 


Pomeroy Essays, Letters, 
Stories: 
Floy Counts Ten, 37; Three Much, 79; 
Two Boys, 157; The Story of Betsy Allin, 
229; Peter Gets Mad, 247; The Dreadful 
Story of Maryanna, 275 To Somebody 
(letter), 418; I Remember, I Remember, 
471; Marvels, 498; Triumph (prayer), 
516; The Tree Which Is You, 522; The 
Shadow Lady, 546; May He Come In?, 
573; Trees (prayer), 576. 

Prayer for Home, 452. 

Prejudice or Fact, 270. 

Prejudices, Probing Our, 88. 

Present Challenge, The, 418. 

Presses on the Left, 232. 

Protestants, and Jews, Massachusetts Com- 
mittee of Catholics, 312. 


Prayers, 


Race Relations, 51; 52. 

Rambles of a Roving Parson, 374. 

Ratcliff, John M.: Elected Dean of Tufts 
College School of Religion, 537; Comment 
on Election (symposium), 541. 

Rationing, Our Attitude Toward, 28. 

Reading List, A Suggested, Helping Our- 
selves and Others in Wartime, 278. 

Refugees, Denmark Plans to Educate 140,- 
000 German, 568. 

“Religion for Greatness, A,” 348. 

Religion in the News, 575, 578. 

Religion Placed the Star, 579. 

Religious Education: Child Evangelism, 
437; Visual Aids, 439; symposium, 443; 
Committee, the, Importance of, 444; 
Church Schools, 448; Music, 449. 

Retreat, Midwest Ministers’, 261. 

Rockefeller, John D., Jr., address of, at 
Protestant Council dinner, 345. 

Roosevelt, Franklin Delano: Governor 
Dewey’s Proclamation on the death of, 
169 (cover); Editorial on, 171; Tributes 
to, 206; Dr. Holmes on, 253; “Moses Is 
Dead,” 280. 

Russia: In Defense of, 51; We Have 
Always Been Friends of, 298; Ourselves 
and, 349; Again Consider, 545. 


Saint Lawrence University: The Theological 
School of, 413; Ebenezer Fisher, first 
president of, 416; John Murray Atwood 
Fund, 432, 456, 476, 488, 522, 557, 573. 
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Scandinavia’s Contribution to a United 
World, 300. 

Schweitzer, Dr. Albert, in Africa, Word from, 
208. 


Security, The Only Way to Future, 273. 


Servicemen, On the: 


Can the Church Help the Veteran, 197; 
A Good Guide for Veterans, 323; Chap- 
lains’ articles, 489, 490, 491, 493, 494, 495; 
Letter to Servicemen, Discharged or 
About To Be Discharged, 574. 

Sketch of a Relief Worker—Carleton M. 
Fisher, 468. 

Skinner, Dean Clarence R, resignation of, 
181. 

Smith, Rev. Gerald L., in nationalist-fascist 
circles, 543. 

Soares, Professor T. G., on His One-Time 
Student and “Friend of Many Years,” 541. 


Social Action Commission of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America: 
51, 61, 84, 105, 156, 180, 204, 227, 231, 270. 
Soldier Fought for Peace: Peace and Vic- 
tory, The, 490. 
Spiritual Five-Year Plan, 314. 
Student Tribute, A, 542. 


Theological Education, The Opportunity and 
Obligation of, 538. 

Theological School of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, The, 413. See also Saint Law- 
rence. 

Theological School at Tufts. 
lege. 

Theological Schools, Our Opportunity and 
Our Duty to, 488. 

Thirty Years a Chaplain in the Regular 
Army, 493. 

This New World and You, 513. 

True Vine, The, 576. 

Tufts College: The Story of Leo Lewis, 
Fletcher Professor of Music, 472; poem on 
Leo Rich Lewis, 475; Dr. Ratcliff Elected 
Dean of School of Religion, 587; The New 
Dean of Crane Theological School, the 
Tufts College of Religion, 589; The Oppor- 
tunity and Obligation of Theological 
Education, 538; Comment on Dr. Rat- 
clifi’s Election, 541. 


See Tufts Col- 


Unified Appeal, The, 152. 

United American People, Toward a, 312. 

United Nations Conference: Good Public 
Relations at, 253; The Nations Lay the 


Foundations, 294; We, the Peoples of, 
(charter), 819. 

UNRRA (United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration) — Big 
Brother to the Nations, 297, 

Universalism, The Biblical Bases of, 101. 

Universalism: Not in New England Is Our 


Future, 274; A Century of, at Chester, 
Mince 


Universalist Church of America: 


Spring Meeting of the Board of Trustees 
and Central Planning Council, 222; 
Where the Universalist Denomination 
Was Born, 346; To Do Relief in Holland, 
465; The Williamstown Meetings (Oc- 
tober), 517. 


Universalist Miinisters on Cape Ann, 497. 
Universalist National Memorial Church, 
The, 11. 


Universalist Publishing House: 


New Manager Appointed, 60; A Message 
from the New Manager, 153; Report on 
the Anniversary Fund, 332, 560; Service 
Department Has a New Book Room, 470. 


Universalist Youth Fellowship, The, 32; at 
Work and Play, 343; Institute Stimulates 
Liberal Youth, 344; The Creative Word Is 
Youth, 441; Ann Postma, Delegate to 
World Youth Council, London, 519. 


Van Schaick, John, Jr., U.P.H. appreciation 
of, 293; Rhode Island Thanks, 330; Visits 
Headquarters, 529; guest preacher, 582. 

Vatican, A Statement Adopted by the Fed- 
eral Council Opposing an Ambassador to 
the, 35. 

V-E Day—This Happened in Danbury, 280. 

Veterans—See Servicemen, On the. 

V-J Day—North Hatley (Quebec) 
Thanks for the Return of Peace, 404. 

Visual Aids in Religious Education, The 
Use and Misuse of, 439. 


We Are Laborers Together, 393. 

We Must Have a Seven-Day Church, 489. 

Well Begun! The Endowment Fund for 
the St. Lawrence Theological School Is 
Favorably Launched, 573. 

Westminster, Mass., Church Disbands, 46, 
87. 
“When 
182. 

Wolfe’s Fine Book, Dr., 306. 

Women Aid the Birthplace (Clara Barton), 
368. 

Words and Music, $71. 

World at the Crossroads, The, 245. 

World Council of Churches, The, 307. 

World Pattern, 316. 


Yalta, The Man of, 99. 

Youth for Christ, Child Evangelism and, 
Challenge Religious Liberals to Action, 
Blazing the Sawdust Trail, 437. 

Youth, Creative Word Is, The, 441. 

Youth, Institute Stimulates Liberal, 344. 


Johnnie Comes Marching Home,” 


Dean Academy and Junier College 
Franklin, Mass. 
Delightfully located in a beautiful old 


New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 


for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 
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TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 


fet 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


eS 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
‘young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
{t is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access of all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is, $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wisb 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

Fur further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
For the Board of Managers 


Liberal Ministry Today 


* UNPRECEDENTED 
OPPORTUNITY 


for Significant Service 


Secure your training 
at the 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Distinctly liberal in spirit of 
instruction and administration. 


Men and women accepted on equal terms. 
Returning veterans admitted at any time. 


If YOU are interested write today for 
information to 


DEAN JOHN MURRAY ATWOO?} 
Canton, New York 


‘December 15, 1945 


Crackling 


Two men were flying East in a pas- 
senger plane, making the first air trips 
of their lives. The plane touched down 
at St. Louis, and a little red truck 
sped out to its side, to refuel it. The 
plane landed again at Cleveland, and 
again a little red truck dashed up to it. 
The third stop was Albany, and the 
same thing happened. 

The first of the two men looked at 
his watch and turned to his companion 
, This plane,” he said, “makes. wonder- 
ful time.” 

Yes “and 


said the other, that 


little red truck is doing all right, too.” - 


—Boston Globe. 


Tommie had always been - much 
afraid of dogs. One day, after a strug- 
gle to get him to pass a large dog that 
stood on.the corner, his mother scolded 
him for his unnecessary fear. 

“Well,” was the reply, “you’d be 
afraid of dogs if you was as low down 
as I am.’”—Ezchange. 


Junior Partner (to pretty stenog- 
rapher): Wre you doing anything on 
Sunday evening, Miss Dale? 

Steno. (hopefully): No, not a thing. 

Junior Partner: Then try to be at the 
office earlier Monday morning, will you? 

{ —Contributed. 


A patriotic M. P., during a heated 
discussion in the British House of Com- 
mons, became very excited and shouted: 
“The British lion, whether it is roaming 
the deserts of India or climbing the 
forests of Canada, will not draw in its 
horns or retire into its shell.”—Clipped. 


“So you think you can dress a show- 
window so that every woman who comes 
along will stop and look at it, do you?” 
asked the manager of a dressmaking 
etablishment of an applicant for work. 

“Yes, siz, L do.” 

“Well, then, what is the first thing 
vo t would do?” 

Vd put a big mirror in the window 
ana—” 

“That’s enough, young man; we don’t 
want you as an employee We'll take 
you as a partner. ’—Anon. 


Harold: “I’ve got a new idea. There 
is a fortune in it.” 

Gerald: “What now?” 

Harold: “Tt’s an alarm clock that 


emits the delicious odors of frying bacon 
and fragraat coffes.”—News. 


Statistically Inclined Tourist: What is 
the death rate here? 

Local Resident: Same as it is every- 
where else—one death for every inhabi- 
tant —Watchman-Examimer. 


ABINGDON BOOKS 


Don't avertach these 


meditations for men 


With the needs of men in mind, Daniel 
Russell has written a book of daily devotion 
that is strong, virile, manly—directed to those 
who want their day-by-day living to reflect 


their growing spiritual power. Beautifully 
printed, handy pocket-size, with ribbon marker, 
it is an ideal gift. $1 


Our ROVING Bible 


The intriguing story of the effect of our 
Bible on English and American life, written with 
deep reverence by Dr. Lawrence E. Nelson. 
The -author’s engaging style and keen sense of 
humor hold and delight the reader, while the 
amazing array of fact makes it a volume for 
desk reference. 


$2.75 


order from The Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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Crackling 


Rossini once agreed to listen to the 
piano score of a march composed by 
one of his pupils in memory of Bee- 
thoven’s funeral. The young composer 
stumbled nervously through the selec- 
tion, and waited anxiously to hear the 
master’s verdict. 

“So you wrote that in memory of 
Beethoven’s funeral, eh?” Rossini finally 
remarked. “Well, all I can say is it 
would have been much better if you had 
died and Beethoven written the march.” 

—Exzchange. 

“What’s the hardest thing about 
learning to skate?” 

“The ice, when you come right down 
to it.’—Exchange. 

Flattery is soft soap, and soft soap is 
90 per cent lye. 


“I don’t like your heart action. 
You’ve had some trouble with Angina 
Pectoris.” 

“Youre partly right, Doctor, only 
that’s not her name.”—Clipped. 


Lecturer: “We must get out of our 
heads once and for all the silly notion 
that the war will end in the particular 
year 1944—or in any other particular 
year, for that matter.”—Punch. 


kitchen. 


AN UNUSUAL GIFT BOOK. 


Single Copies of 
The Christian Leader 15c. 


When sending in for a single 


copy of the Leader send 15c 
in stamps or coin. 


Yearly subscription $2.50 


A girl turned up at work the other 
day wearing two officer’s silver bars 
pinned to her sweater. One of her of- 
fice mates asked, “Is your boy friend 
a captain?” “Goodness, no,” she said. 
“Two liéutenants.’”—Eachange. 


“According to unofficial sources, a 
new simplified income-tax form contains 
only four lines: 

“1. What was your income for the 
year? 

“2. What were your expenses? 

“3. How much have you left? 

“4. Send it in."—The Schoolmaster. 


FROM 


Bibles to Best Sellers 
ORDER YOUR BOOKS FROM THE 


Universalist Publishing House 


Prentice-Hall Books 


THE LONG ROAD, by Natalie Shipman 

Lieutenant Tom Allison, 24, wounded, and his wife, Brooke, 22, a publicity 
director, travel the long road of readjustment. 
month; they had been wed only four months when Tom was sent overseas. 
Tom came back and all at once, as Brooke says, “There’s so much to decide.” 
The right job for Tom; a place to live and friends; Brooke’s own work; money 
matters; the cross-pulls of pride and temperament; and Brooke’s newspaper 
friend, Alec Tower! 


HIGH BONNET, by Idwal Jones 

A picaresque Romance of the “haute cuisine.” Not a cookbook but a book for 
those who love to eat. A fine book for the appreciators of masterpieces of the 
If you love food and the preparing 


of it, read “High Bonnet.” 


Their courtship had lasted one 


Mr. Kangaroo: But, Mary, aa 


the child?” : 
Mrs. Kangaroo: Oh, my! I’ve had my 
pocket picked —Clipped. | - 


During the flying-bomb period a@ 
pompous officer, trying some new and_ 
secret equipment, shot down three fly- 
ing bombs with his first four shells. He’ 
wired the General, notifying him of the 
fact. 

Eagerly he waited the congratulatory 
telegram that he was certain would re-— 
sult. Instead he received a message 
which read “Please explain waste of one” 
shell.” —Tit-Bits. 

Mother: Dorothy, you have dis- 
obeyed mother by racing around and 
making a noise. Now you shan’t have 
that piece of candy. 

Father (entering a few minutes 
later): Why so quiet, little one? 

Dorothy: I’ve been fined for speed- 
ing Contributed. 


Plumber (arriving late for water leak 
in cellar): How did you manage? 

Housewife: Very well. While wait- 
ing, I taught both my sons how to 
swim.—Watchman-Examiner. 


Horse sense is that quality of mind 
from 


which keeps horses betting on 


people. 


$2.00 


$2.50 


SOUTHWEST PACIFIC SKETCHBOOK, by Cedric Emanuel Flight Lieutenant, Australian Air Force. 


: The drawings and text accompanying them record the daily way of living of an average serviceman on the beaches and 
in the jungles and mountains of New Guinea. 


HOW TO BE POOR, by Frank Fay 


Fay enjoyed poverty for a long time and then fell into the “ 
the Menace of Wealth right in the eye. 


G PRENTICE-HALL INC., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Gentlemen, 
Send me 
The” Long® Road. Natalie Shipmany ..anenmineucinuien mete 


High Bonnet, Idwal Jones 
How To Be Poor, Frank Fay 
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$3.50 

Illustrated by Montgomery Flagg. 
pitfalls” of success. Read this book and you will know how to look 
$2.00 
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